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THE GUAVA FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE 


D. R. PILSBURY, FLORIDA 


The guava is to Florida what the apple or peach is to more 
northern lands. It is the everyday fruit, growing in corners in 
waste places and by the roadside in the village street. As yet little 
has been done to produce improved varieties. There are several 
sorts, and improvement by selection should be very simple, as new 
plants come from broken roots, or may be raised from cuttings. 
Coming in at the end of the peach season, the guava gives a daily 
supply of fruit till winter. It has no insect or fungus enemies, and 
utter neglect, with enough hens to keep the ground around it well 
scratched, suits 
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in a small way will be time enough to attempt peanut culture on a 
large scale. The soil of a Tennessee peanut farm must be continu- 
ally renewed by heavy dressings of marsh mud, woods litter and 
lime, and the preparation of land for a single crop costs more than 
is required to purchase fairly good land of the same extent. Inas- 
much as it is very exhaustive to the soil, it is not customary to take 
a crop from land oftener than once in three years in this region. 

In some instances the seed is strewn in furrows, but raised 
beds known as the hill plan are generally preferred. In preparing 
for the seed the soil should not be plowed too deep and the ridge 
beds are laid off three feet apart. A marker is then used to level 
and fix the hills, about 16 inches apart, into which two Seeds are 
placed. An iron 





its wants perfect- | 
ly. The amount 
of fruit it pro- | 
dnces is wonder- | 
ful. Of the com- | 
mon guava there | 
are two forms: | 
the pear-shaped, 
which usually is 
oval and resem- 
bles a lemon in 
form and color, 
and the apple- 
shaped or round, | 
which is more | 
solid, has fewer 
seeds and finer | 
flavor. Some | 
specimens are of a 
the size and 
shape of a Bart- 
lett pear, but 
most of them are 
smaller. Of less 
importance, yet 
quite indispensa- 
ble, are the two 
hardy kinds, the 
Red or Straw- 








cultivator with 
two small teeth 
is used to lightly 
cover the planted 
nuts, and then 
nature begins her 
motherly work. 
If the land is per- 
fectly dry the 
plants will come 
quickly, but de- 
cay sets in wher- 
ever the planter 
is foolhardy 
enough to use 
wet land. Damp 
is the dreaded foe 
of the peanut, 
either in planting 
or harvesting 
time. The young 
stalk grows until 
it reaches a hight 
of three or four 
inches and thence | 
becomes a cu- 
riosity to the 
botanist, akin in 
miniature to the 








berry guava 
(Psidium cattley- 
anum) and the Chinese (P. lucidum). Both are wonderfully pro- 
ductive, the former ripening in July and the latter continuing to 
October, with a few fruits in winter. They are admirably adapted 
to greenhouse culture, as they will bear profusely in pots, and are 
beautiful, waxy-leaved, highly ornamental plants. In this way 
only can our northern friends enjoy what with us is so common as 
hardly to be appreciated, though the increasing demand for guava 
jelly points to the possibility of a large industry. [Our illustration, 
engraved after a photograph, shows a bearing branch of the Straw- 
berry guava, considerably reduced in size. ] 





APPROVED METHODS OF PEANUT CULTIVATION AT THE NORTH 


FRANK CHAMBERS, TENNESSEE 


Every year finds a greater development of peanut cultivation 
in the south, This crop is also being more extensively grown in the 
middle and western states, as it thrives on any good corn land that 
is sufficiently protected from late and early frosts. The peanut 
should find a place in every farmer’s garden, as it is a toothsome 
addition to the family stores. After having been successfully grown 
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umbrella tree, 
soon showing 
signs of becoming a vine. It bunches in every direction, throwing 
out runners, sometimes as many as twenty-four in number. On 
every joint of the vine is formed a bloom, the outgrowth of which 
is commonly known as a “‘spike;” and down into the ground this 
goes and makes the peanuts. Each vine is clustered with a heavy 
bunching of nuts, numbering 150 to 200. 

From the time the plant shows itself above ground three culti- 
vations are necessary. The first is to cut out the grass and weeds, 
and the moment bunching begins they are “barred off,” and two 
weeks later are bedded. This is the last working, harvest time 
coming when the vines have clambered across the three-foot spaces 
and begin to mat together, clinging and twining obstinately if al- 
lowed to grow too long. Some planters allow their nuts to speckle 
by attempting to handle them before frost comes. 


STRAWBERRY GUAVA 





Prospects of Orcharding.—A large proportion of the orchards 
planted during the past few years will never bring profit to the 
owner, because of the lack of proper care and management. Dealers 
want first-class apples by the carload. A man who can furnish 
fruit of this character and in large quantities, will always do well. 
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HEAVY-WEIGHT SEED WHEAT 


DICE MCLAREN 





The young wheat plant receives its plant food from the seed 
grain, which is its only source of supply until the leaves are green. 
This is proved by the seeding experiments at the Minnesota agricul- 
tural experiment station and elsewhere, with heavy plump wheat 
and with light-weight wheat of the same variety. Prof Harry Sny- 
der found that the heavy seed wheat yielded the most and the best 
quality of grain, presumably because it contains more valuable 
food material for the young plant in the form of nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash, than does the light-weight seed. There are 
nearly one-third more of these nutritious materials in the heavy 
seeds, which act as a reserve store to feed the young plants before 
they can work for themselves. Hellriegel of Germany has shown 
that the heavier the seed the more vigorous is the young plant, and 
unless the soil is rich, differences in the vigor of the plants can be 
traced even up to harvest time. Not only does each kernel of heavy 
wheat contain more plant food, but each pound of the plump 
wheat contains more phosphoric acid and potash, while each pound 
of light-weight wheat contains less of those two fertilizers, but more 
of silica, chlorine, soda and iron. The additional fertilizer of a sixty- 
pound bushel of plump wheat is alone worth nearly five cents, 
while the increased yield of better milling grain multiplies this 
amount of profit many times. The healthy wheat plant contains 
the most nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, and hence needs 
them in the seed and soil. 

The importance of seeding only the heavier kernels of wheat is 
further shown by the fact that the ash elements are assimilated 
much in advance of the greatest formation of organic matter, the 
wheat plant making its heaviest drafts upon the soil during sprout- 
ing and the first fifty days of its spring growth, and taking up very 
little mineral matter as food during its ripening period. Even on 
the most fertile prairie soils, poor cultivation, very late plowing, 
continuous cropping with proper rotation, and poor general manage- 
ment may not permit enough plant food to be available, before the 
wheat crop must begin to ripen. The wheat plant is a working or- 
ganism, selecting its food, not soaking it in. Thus the soil of the 
trial fields contained more soluble lime, magnesia or soda, than it 
did of either potash, nitrogen or phosphates, yet the wheat plants 
took up and used much greater amounts of the three scarcer ele- 
ments than they did of the three more abundant ones. As has 
been shown, the wheat plant also selects its food during a certain 
period, so that the fields must be so cultivated and managed as to 
supply the growing wheat crop with seven-eighths of its nitrogen, 
and at least three-fourths of its mineral fertilizers before heading 
out. Hence, not only should the best varieties of seed wheat be 
chosen, but the fanning mill should be vigorously used, with coarse 
riddles and a strong blast, to thoroughly clean out both the noxious 
weed seeds and the degenerating light-weight wheat, so that only 
the sound, plump kernels shall enter the drill. 





A LAST WORD ABOUT THE FARMER’S GARDEN 


GEORGE C. HILL, WISCONSIN 





One of the principal mistakes made by some farmers who 
want to grow vegetables and small fruits is that the garden is 
made too large. My experience is that one-fourth acre is sufficient, 
except for growing potatoes and late sweet corn. Another mistake 
is in laying out the garden. My plan is to have it eight rods long 
and five wide. Put everything in rows the long way. Commenc- 
ing on one side, lay out about one-half of the plat in rows seven 
feet apart for permanent plants and fruit bushes, such as aspar- 
agus, pieplant, grapes, blackberries, raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries. Some of these will take a whole row; for others a 
half row is sufficient. This part of the garden is worked with a 
one-horse cultivator. The other half can be plowed and harrowed 
every spring, as only annuals are planted, except a strip for the 
strawberry bed, which, to facilitate cultivation, should be on the 
outside of this half, alternating from one side to the other, from 
year to year. The rows for vegetables may be three feet apart 
except for melons and other vines, which will need a double row or 
more. Use a line and measure to lay out the rows. The tomatoes 
are trained to a trellis and take no mure rvom than a row of corn, 
while the fruit is much finer than when the plants are left to run 
on the ground. No spading is necessary except in dressing the as- 
paragus and pieplant beds in the early spring and loosening the 
soil about the roots of the berry bushes. 

To get the best results from this small piece of ground, it is 
essential that it be made very rich with composted manure and 
that it have thorough cultivation. Runthrough it every week with 
horse and cultivator. Don’t wait for the ground to get weedy. It 
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should be done as regularly as going to meeting or as wash day is ob- 


served in the house. The garden properly laid out and cared for is 
athing of beauty. Its usefulness no housekeeper questions. Be- 
sides supplying the table with a fresh variety of vegetables fora 
large part of the year, it will supply fruits and berries fresh or 
canned, 365 days. The cash value of the product of the } acre can 
be $50 to $100, and besides, a valuable lesson may be learned of re- 
sults from rich soil and thorough tillage. 





TRANSPLANTING VEGETABLES 


MARY B. KEECH, IOWA 


Do not be in too great haste to transplant vegetables to the 
open ground. Wait until all danger, not only of frosts but cold 
nights, is past. The young plants are tender, and if they receive a 
severe check at the start they seldom recover, and it is important to 
secure a vigorous steady growth from the start. Harden off before 
transplanting, so that they can stand the night air without injury. 
Do not water the plants for 24 hours previous to transplanting but 
give them a generous sprinkling just before taking out of the hot- 
beds or window boxes. 

The ground must be well mellowed ; if a little poultry manure 
or well-rotted stable manure is hoed into the surface soil it will be 
found beneficial. Make a hole for the plants the shape of an in- 
verted saucer and large enough so that the roots can be spread out 
naturally. Cover with well-pulverized soil when the ground is 
very wet or soon after a heavy rain; this is often neglected and the 
tender roots are covered with lumps of soil, which soon harden 
and prevent their taking hold. Firm the soil around each plant. 
On a cloudy day or after sundown is the best time for transplant- 
ing. Protect the plants from the sun until they are rooted. 

Cultivate often and very shallow while the plants are young. 
Do not cultivate when the soil is too wet ;if the tools will work well 
the soil is in the right condition. Cultivation means more than 
keeping down the weeds; the soil must be stirred and pulverized. 
Hasten growth by the use of liquid manure. Quickness of growth 
is necessary to the quality and tenderness of any vegetable. Early 
in the morning or in the evening is the best time to water plants. 
Give a generous supply to the roots twice a week and cover the wet 
surface with a little dry soil. <A liberal supply of water twice a 
week is better than a little every day. Do not use cold water; fill 
a barrel and let it stand in thesun a day or twoand it will be 
about the right temperature. 


CRIMSON CLOVER IN NEW JERSEY 


E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION 








There has been a very rapid increase in the area of crimson 
clover grown in New Jersey in the past two years. From the best 
data available it is estimated that at least 12,000 acres were seeded 
during the summer and fall of 1894. Owing to the very unfavora- 
ble weather during July and August—hot and dry—a full stand was 
not secured in all cases. Recent observations, however, show that, 
notwithstanding this, a very largely increased crop will be har- 
vested this year, having successfully withstood the severe winter. 

Crimson clover is a rapid grower. When seeded in July and 
August it makes an excellent fall pasture, and matures in the spring 
about one month earlier than the common red clover. It probably 
does not contain more of the manurial elements than the red clover 
for the same sized crop, grown under the same conditions. It will 
produce more seed than the common or ‘‘Mammoth” clover, since 
the heads and seeds are larger and it is capable of being fertilized by 
the honeybee, thus usually insuring a full seed crop. A seed crop 
will range from five to ten bushels per acre, though probably the 
average is nearer six to seven bushels. 

While we have had reports of successful spring seeding where 
poor catches of other grasses have been secured, it is my opinion 
that for New Jersey, at least, spring seeding is not likely to prove 
as successful as with red clover, inasmuch as it makes but a small 
growth after the hot season begins. Seven experiments upon spring 
seeding in this state last year were all failures, both when seeded in 
raw ground and with oats. These experiments, however, are not 
conclusive, inasmuch as the past season was very unfavorable. 

I 

Tobacco Stems are generally ground by commercial fertilizer 
manufacturers, but this is not practicable on the farm. The cheap- 
est way to get them underground is the best, and for corn we 
should simply spread them and plow them under. If composted 
with stable manure, they will rapidly decay and become fit for hill 
manuring, if that be desired. Stems make a fine topdressing for 
grain or grass, best applied in fall or winter. Stems of good quality 
contain 14 per cent of ash, and of nitrogen 2 per cent, potash 1 
per cent, and phosphoric acid }4 per cent. 

















THE YELLOW-WOOD TREE 
Cladrastis tinctoria or Virgilia lutea 


A. 8. FULLER, NEW JERSEY 


It is sometimes a satisfaction to a man advanced in years to 
indulge in reminiscence, looking back to the days when he was 
freely enjoying the pleasures of anticipation. It often happens, 
however, that anticipated pleasures are never realized, but when 
they are, we enjoy them all the more because of their rarity. We 
plant and sow in the hope that we may reap and mow, and, as I 
rest in the shade of the yellow-wood shown in the accompanying 
illustration, I recall the time and circumstances under which the 
seed was procured and planted. 

In February, 1860, I had occasion to pass through some of the 
southern states, at which time they were politically very warm— 
especially to a northern man—and in my travels I visited Ken- 
tucky, the home of the beautiful tree now under consideration, and 
while there I gave 
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ing about their dwellings and on their lawns, for any tree that has 
the habit of dropping a few leaves at a time all through the autumn 
and winter months, as seen in the beech and most of the oaks, is a 
nuisance, especially in private grounds of moderate extent. 

The flowers of the yellow-wood are pure white, pea-shape, and 
produced in long, drooping racemes, resembling those of the com- 
mon white wistaria, although not quite as large. They appear in 
June, and are so sweet that the tree in my grounds is usually visited 
by thousands or tens of thousands of bumblebees, whose continued 
humming reminds one of the subdued roar of a distant waterfall. 
The branches and smaller twigs are easily broken off by wind, and 
for this reason these trees should be planted in a rather sheltered 
position whenever such is available. 





To Prevent Drouth Injury, a method of culture is practiced by 

a Putney (South Dakota) farmer, which he thinks will apply in 
all western prairie regions. He argues that plants must have a 
deep, well prepared 





an order to a col- 
lector of such arti- 
cles for two pounds 
of seed, to be deliv- 
ered the ensuing 
autumn, the price 
agreed upon being 
sixteen dollars per 
pound. In due 
time the seed 
arrived and many 
thousands of seed- 
lings were raised 
therefrom, but so 
few persons inter- 
ested in tree plant- 
ing knew anything 
about the yellow- 
wood that I was 
unable to dispose 
of the stock at any 
price, and the trees 
were finally dug 
up and cremated, 
with other unsala- 
ble nursery stock. 
Only one of these 
seedlings was pre- 
served, and this I 
planted on my lawn 
and ina rather 
poor, light, sandy 
soil. Yet it has 
grown to be a tree 
of the form shown, 
and the stem meas- 
ures six and a half 
feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base, 
and where the .f 
branches spring f 
out it is nine feet 
in circumference. 
It is about 35 feet 
high, with a spread 
of branches over SPECIMEN 
65 feet. If a tree of this size can be grown in a poor, light, dry soil 
in 34 years from seed, what might we expect of a tree planted in the 
rich, moist soils such as are usually found in our large public and 
private parks. Unfortunately it is very rare that this or kin- 
dred species of trees are ever given sufficient room for development 
in such places, because crowding a dozen or twenty specimens into 
a space not large enough for one is the rule, and a natural develop- 
ment and growth is a rare thing to find. 

The yellow-wood is one of those clean trees which almost every 
person admires, with its smooth, gray bark and large, deep green, 
compound leaves, composed of from seven to eleven oval leaflets, 
holding their color well until autumn, then assuming a brilliant 
golden color. After the first frost they all drop to the ground within 
a few hours, and may be swept up if cleanliness of a lawn is desired. 
This habit or characteristic of certain deciduous trees of shedding 
their leaves all at once, or within a few days, is a merit which 
should not be overlooked by those who are seeking kinds for plant- 
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tae seedbed. To get 
: this plow deep. 
Then in order to 
prevent drying by 
winds, the lower 
part of this plowed 
layer of soil must 
be compacted leav- 
ing the upper sur- 
face loose to act as 
a mulch. By nat- 
ural processes, the 
soil water is 
brought to this 
compacted portion 
of the seedbed and 
there retained by 
the loose top layer. 
A reservoir of 
moisture is thus 
placed at the dis- 
posal of the grow- 
ing crops. It is 
easily available 
and sufficient for 
developing a good 
yield every season. 
Begin by plowing 
the ground deeply 
and well, then run 
a sub-surface 
packer over the 
land. This machine 
consists of sixteen 
steel wheels on a 
straight shaft. The 
wheels have a 
wedge-shaped 
edge. They cut 
down through the 
plowed ground 
and, as the line of 
pressure is at right 
angles to its level, 
pack quite firmly 
the lower half of 
the seed bed, leaving the top loose. All cavities are obliterated, 
the soil pressed firmly onto any stubble, coarse manure, etc, and as 
the wind is not able to enter the ground freely, precious moisture is 
not lost. For shallow plowing use a light packer. For deeper, 
weight down to suit. This in brief is an outline of the method and 
is worthy of consideration, especially as western farmers must find 
some means of preventing entire crop failures from dry seasons. 








The Water or Scarlet Maples should be planted more freely. 
They vary in every way, in wood, in leaf and in autumn coloring. 
We have one that surpasses in crimson every other tree in 
October, the little Russian maple (Ginnala) alone excepted. These 
water maples, although to be found in moist places, really do 
better on uplands if they are mulched and cultivated. They rarely 
obtain much size. Thirty feet is the usual maximum hight, but 
they can be easily dwarfed. This suits them for our smaller lawns. 
Some of them in spring give us very fine red buds and flowers. 
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NEW AND STANDARD SMALL FRUITS FOR FAMILY AND MARKET 


PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 


A reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST wants to know about 
the behavior of the newer varieties of small fruits, in order that he 
may be able to select some of the best for planting this spring. 
Many such inquiries are being received. This is a good sign, and 
in order to help the matter along I will give our experience with 
some of the newer varieties the past season, and in addition will 
present a list of those which have been well tested, and which I 
would recommend for the home garden. 

STRAWBERRIES: In the first place let me give a list of those 
varieties which have been tried and found wanting in one or more 
particulars. Among these are Beebe, Bickle, Gillespie, Hoffman, 
Leroy, Michel’s Early, Monmouth, Neptune, Tippecanoe and Viola. 
In some sections the Michel’s Early seems to give good satisfaction. 
It is a good pollenizer for very early varieties, but in general it is 
a very shy bearer, and berries are what the average grower is after. 
Our list the past season comprised 81 varieties. A few of them are 
old and well known, used for comparison, but the majority are of 
comparatively recent introduction. For want of space only a few 
are given here. Those marked P have imperfect blossoms and re- 
quire one of the opposite sex (B) planted with it in order to insure 
fertilization. 

Brunette, B, has been tested for four years, and is undoubtedly 
one of the best varieties for the home garden where quality is an 
object. It is not.as large as many others, but large enough, 
very regular in form and dark red in color. It was originated by 
Granville Cowing of Muncie, and is put upon the market for the 
first time this spring. Blond, P, is another seedling from the same 
source and promises to be a very productive variety. Not yet intro- 
duced. Fairmount, B, is another promising variety. The plant is 
a strong grower, ripening its medium-sized fruit about with the Bid- 
well. Middlefield, P, possesses many good qualities. It requires 
good care in order to develop its fruit properly, but it will pay well 
for a little extra attention. The berries are as large as Bubach, 
more regular in form and of a richer color. Muskingum, B, is an- 
other good strong grower and a little above the average in*produc- 
tiveness. The fruit is about as large as the Middlefield. These two 
would go well together, as one is a perfect and the other an imper- 
fect blossom. Purdue, P, is one of our own seedlings, across be- 
tween Bubach and Jessie in 1890. The plant is very strong and 
vigorous, carrying the fruit well up off the ground. The fruit re- 
sembles the Bubach somewhat, being fully as large but more regu- 
lar in shape, like the Jessie. The quality is good. If it continues 
as productive as it has been thus far it will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Splendid, B, is a strong grower and fairly productive. The 
fruit is medium in size and of good quality ; not quite firm enough 
for a shipping berry but good for the home market. Timbrell P, 
seems to be the victim of over-advertising. It may do well in cer- 
tain localities, but for the general planter it is certainly not up to 
the average. The plantis good, but only fairly productive on our 
soil. The fruit is of good size but in almost every case it fails to 
ripen evenly, which is a serious objection for a market berry, or for 
the table either, for that matter. MrCowing of Muncie, Ind, than 
whom thereis no better judge of strawberries in the state, says that 
it isthe most complete failure that he has met with in many years. 
Many others are disappointed with its behavior, and so I cannot 
recommend it for general culture. West Lawn, P, is a good early 
variety for the home garden. Itis a good strong grower, quite 
productive and of good quality. 

RASPBERRIES: Courath, Cromwell and Kansas geem to be the 
most promising of the newer introductions of the blackcaps. Cou- 
rath is the earliest, and produces a good crop of very fine, large 
berries, of good quality. Cromwell does not make so strong a 
growth, still it seems to be superior in some respects to many of our 
older varieties. Kansas promises to be one of the best. The cane 
is strong and healthy, and ripens its fruit two or three days later 
than Courath. 

So much for some of the newer varieties of strawberries and 
raspberries. But I am also asked to name a few varieties suitable 
for the home garden. In case some are in doubt as to the number 
of plants needed, I will include here a list of all kinds of small 
fruits commonly cultivated, giving the 

STANDARD SMALL Fruits: Plant blackberries on moderately 
light soil, but give the others good, rich, moist (not wet) land, and 
supplement this with plenty of shallow cultivation, and the returns 
will be very gratifying in due season. The varieties I would rec- 
ommend for the home garden, number of plants required fora 
given space and probable yield (so that planters may govern them- 
selves according to the needed supply), are as follows : 
Strawberries.—Ten rows 50 feet long, plants set one and a half 
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The yield will 
be 16 to 18 bushels. Varieties—Brunette B, Bubach P, Greenville P, 
Haverland P, Parker Earle B and Warfield P. 

Raspberries.—Four rows 48 feet long, plants set 4 by 6 feet, re- 


by three feet apart, will require about 325 plants. 


quire 52 plants, yield three bushels. Varieties—Red: Thompson’s: 
Early and Cuthbert. Black: Tyler, Hilborn and Nemaha. 

Blackberries.—Four rows 48 feet long, plants set 4 by 6 feet, re- 
quire 52 plants, yield three bushels. Varieties—Ancient Briton, 
Erie, Taylor and Snyder. 

Currants.—Four rows 48 feet long, plants set 4 by 4 feet, 52 
plants, yield three bushels. Varieties—Red Dutch, Moore’s Ruby, 
White Grape and Wilder. 

Gooseberries.—Two rows 24 feet long, plants set 4 by 4 feet, 26 
plants, yield two bushels. Varieties—Champion, Downing, Orange. 

Grapes.—Two rows 50 feet long, plants set 7x10 feet, 16 plants, 
yield three to four bushels. Varieties—Red: 2 Salem, 2 Brighton. 
Black: 3 Worden, 3 Concord. White: 2 Diamond, 2 Niagara and 
2 Pocklington. 





The Asparagus Beetle.—An entirely satisfactory method of destroy- 
ing the asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi) has not yet been 
devised, but the best success is found in 


~~ 2 dusting the plants with 





air-slaked caustic lime, 
or pyrethrum, when the 
slugs begin their work, 
thus destroying them 
before they leave the 
larval state to enter the 
ground. The beetles 
hibernate in various 
places during the winter, and early in spring begin feeding on the 
tender shoots, the females depositing their eggs on them. The eggs 
hatch in about ten days, and the larve—voragious eaters—reach 
maturity in about 12 days. They then enter the ground, construct 
slight cocoons, and in about ten days reappear, their life cycle thus 
taking about 30 days. The perfect beetle and larva are shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the blank lines indicating their 
actual size. 






Mulching Currant Bushes.—After you have thoroughly worked 
about the currant bushesin your home garden this spring and 
given them the necessary pruning, next give them a heavy mulch 
of stable manure, thick enough to keep the ground about them 
always moist and to prevent the growth of weeds. You will see 
how well this trifling labor will pay when the fruit begins to ripen. 
Treat gooseberries in the same way. 





Raising Head Lettuce.—If you have not heretofore grown the 
finer head varieties of lettuce in your kitchen garden, do so this 
season. Transplant in rows about eight or ten inches apart and if 
you want it in the greatest perfection for your home table, when 
fairly well grown tie up the heads and blanch them until they are 
crisp, white, tender and delicious. 





Prepare for Spraying.—Any farmer who has a dozen or more 
apple or pear trees, should have a spraying apparatus and familiar- 
ize himself with the use of fungicides and insecticides. The differ- 
ence in value between a good and a poorcrop will more than pay for 
the outfit, and it often comes handy for spraying other crops, such 
as potatoes, tomatoes, etc. 


Look Out for Black Knot,—This is a good time of the year to visit 
with knife and saw and carefully inspect your plum and Morello 
cherry trees, to see if any black knot is to be found. If found, ex- 
cise every limb below the knot growth and be sure to burn it. The 
spores will spread from the dead limb on the ground as well as from 
the ones on the tree. 


The Wild Goose Plum is not really a self-fertilizing sort and the 
few plums you get are probably the result of fertilization caused by 
bees. Plant another variety of plum, a Lombard, Green Gage or 
Pond’s Seedling nearit, and when the new tree begins blooming, 
you will find your crop of Wild Goose plums increasing. 





Okra for the Garden.—Not one garden in a hundred ever has okra 
growing in it. This is a great omission. It is perfectly easy to 
grow, it bears edible pods allsummer longif they are kept cut off 
as soon as large enough, and they are delicious in soups, ragouts, 
etc, and for pickles. Try it. , 














LIVE STOCK 


A MOVABLE HENNERY 


On stubble fields there is often a good deal of food which if the 
fowls could be induced to forage sufficiently would amount to a 
considerable quantity of feed. In some countries the young, grow- 
ing fowls are housed in a small, lightly constructed building on 
wheels, of a weight not too heavy for a horse to draw, and of a size 
to accommodate from 50 to 70 chickens. The birds are quartered 

















MOVING THE POULTRY HOUSE 
in it and drawn to the field, where they are fed once or twice in the 


house to accustom them to it. Then they are supplied with plenty 
of water and turned upon the stubble, changing them about to fresh 
forage as often as they seem to require new ground, to find suffi- 
cient of the fallen grain. If the house be built of half-inch match- 
ed boards, it will be found light enough to be moved easily, and will 
prove quite a saving in feed from year to year. During the winter 
months, when other more important work is not pressing, time 
may be put to good advantage by constructing such a movable poul- 
try house. 





APRIL IN THE POULTRY YARD 
B. HOLMES, JR 


This is the month when the work of preparation for next 
winter’s profit must be pushed vigorously. Those who raise the 
heavier breeds—the Asiatics and Americans—should have most of 
their broods hatched during this month if they want the pullets to 
begin to lay in October and November. The highest prices and 
shortest supply are from October to January, and the poultryman 
who is prepared to do his part toward supplying the demand then 
is the one who can show the best balance sheet. The lighter breeds 
can be hatched later; in fact, it is better not to have them come on 
so early that they will jay their first clutch and molt in the fall, as 
in such a case they seldom lay again until toward spring. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to get the chicks out of the nest 
after hatching; the warmth imparted by the mother hen is the best 
invigorator and stimulant they can have at this age. They do not 
need any food for 24 or 36 hours. Lice will need to be looked after 
sharply. The large head louse that burrows into the skin on top of 
the heads of the little chicks is the most dangerous. Look for it if 
a chick appears droopy and sleepy. A very little fresh lard rubbed 
into the feathers on the head will settle the case for the lice; it 
needs to be repeated in a week or ten days. The lice which infest 
the other parts of the body of the chicks, and the old hen as well, 
can be readily disposed of by a thorough dusting with fresh insect 
powder. If the hen: is dusted liberally two or three times during 
her incubation, she and the chicks will come off the nest clean. 

Some hens will keep moving continually all day, whether 
the grass is wet or dry, short or long, not stopping to brood their 
chicks, and thus lose many, if not all, by tiring them out and letting 
them get wet and chilled. Such hens should be confined in a coop 
that will allow the chicks to run in and out at will. 

Do not take the hen away from the chicks too soon; the hen is 
generally the better judge when to leave them than most poultry- 
men are; besides the mother is a guard against many enemies that 
would deplete the flock were she away, and she also provides the 
needed warmth. 

If the henhouse has not been cleaned out, whitewashed and made 
ready for summer, do not delay it longer; if lice get ahead now 
it will be an all-summer’s job to get rid of them. Buy a barrel of 
crude petroleum, and wash roosts and henhouse thoroughly. No 
harm will then be done the poultry, as might be the case by making 
an emulsion and spraying the fowls. Crude petroleum is cheaper 
than the refined, has more body, and lasts longer. A very good 


paint can be made by mixing dry earth paint with the crude oil for 
the sides of house covered with sheathing paper or tarred paper, 
and a good coat of it applied to the roof will preserve the shingles. 

All the little odd jobs about houses and yards should be finished 
this month early, before the field work demands all your time. 


. 


AND POULTRY 
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Attend to what needs to be done Lefore the actual necessity for it 


arrives, and thus you are master of your work and not its servant. 


ON RAISING CALVES 


W. C. WHITEHEAD, OHIO 








The finest calves are produced by allowing them to get the food 
from their mothers in the natural way, but there is little to prove 
that these calves make better cows than those raised on skim- 
milk and less expensive foods. If the cow is quiet, leave the calf 
with her for two days. If she is excitable and frets for her calf 
when taken away, the sooner they are separated the better for both. 
Put the calf ina warm dry place, where it cannot be seen or heard 
by the mother. If it has not suckled give it two pints of warm 
milk from a bottle. In 12 hours take a pail of milk, freshly drawn 
from its mother, and teach the calf to drink by letting it suck the 
fingers. As soon as it begins to relish the food gradually withdraw 
the fingers from its mouth until it drinks, keeping the hand on its 
nose. Then take the hand away and the calf quickly learns that its 
food is in the pail and not in the hand. A calf will learn in from 
one to four lessons according to its intelligence. 

Scarcely any two calves will do equally well on the same 
amount offfood. Take two of the same breed,—one will thrive on 
five quarts at a feed while the other cannot digest more than half as 
much. Experience will teach the amount each should have. When 
this is learned, measure each calf’s ration and avoid sudden changes 
in amount. When two weeks old begin to gradually change the 
ration from whole milk to skimmilk. At the same time add a little 
shelled corn and wheat bran. Stick a bunch of fine mixed hay 
where the calf can reach it and see how soon it will learn to eat it. 
The bran, corn and hay are necessary to restore the skimmilk to the 
nutritive ratio of whole milk. The nutritive ratio of milk is one of 
flesh- and tissue-forming to four of heat-producing properties. Fat 
and sugar are the principal heat-producing elements in milk. 
These are taken off with the cream, leaving skimmilk a narrower 
or colder ration than nature provided. To this narrow ration many 
add oil meal with a nutritive ratio of 1:14, making a very cold 
ration. Is it any wonder that so many calves die of scours when 
robbed in this way of the heat-producing elements absolutely neces- 
sary to life? 

The nutritive ratio of wheat bran is the same as that of milk, 
while those of corn and hay are enough wider to restore skimmilk 
to the ratio of whole milk. The calf will soon learn to eat the corn 
and bran dry from a trough and pick the hayfrom a manger. 
When a month old give no more whole milk. It will grow well on 
its new ration. Warm all it drinks to a temperature of 90° F, 
Gradually increase the other feed as soon as the calf has learned to 
eat it and it will not hurt to continue warming its drink until spring 
pasturecomes. With a feed of bran once a day and good pasture 
let it grow until winter comes again. Feed it a balanced ration in 
winter and good grass in summer until it becomes a cow. 





A SHELTERED DUST BATH FOR FOWLS 


All chickens seem to thoroughly enjoy a dust bath, and its use 
undoubtedly is a benefit to their plumage, besides ridding them of 
lice. But if the plumage is to be kept clean and bright, especially 
on white varieties, it ig 
essential that the dusting 
place be kept absolutely 
dry, as otherwise it wil] 
soil the plumage and the 
fine bird in which you 
- Settee may pride yourself will 

- S look very dingy. The 
roofed box in the sketch 
will give an idea of how 
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IMPROVED DUST BATH 
birds may be provided with a dry dust bath in nearly all kinds of 


weather. Some poultry raisers allow their fowls the liberty of the 
sheds where the farm machinery is housed and here they get a fine 
dusting in all sorts of weather, but if the birds roost on them it does 
not improve their looks nor the working of the farm implements. 
Better keep them out, and assign them to quarters more fitting. 
The cost of cleaning machinery of hen manure on some farms 
would build palatial abodés for the hens, and make them a profit- 
able part of the farm. 





Green Food for Fowls.—There is nothing that your fowls will 
be more grateful for at this time of the year, and nothing is oftener 
neglected, than the supply of green vegetable matter which you 
can so easily supply from your table waste. Bits of carrots, pars- 
nips, salsify, or turnips, apple and potato parings, cabbage leaves 
and such refuse, will be greedily eaten by the fowls and will have a, 
most beneficial effect. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SACALINE 


F. W. TAYLOR, NEBRASKA EXPERIMENT STATION 


This is exactly tho year for farmers of the west, especially, to 
be on the lookout for anything in the way of a forage plant that 
will withstand extreme drouth, and just at this time so much is 
being said in favor of a plant going under the name of sacaline that 
it seems as if those who have seen it ought to say what their obser- 
vation has shown regarding it. 

- About a year ago I received from Dr Bataline, director of the 
Imperial botanic garden of Petersburg, two of the roots. These 
were carefully planted and became established in pots, and were 
then set out in the ground. They grew perhaps three feet during 
the summer, making a coarse plant, looking very much like its first 
cousin, the common smartweed or heart’s-ease. In the autumn the 
stalks had become as tough and hard as sunflower stalks, and in 
fact worse, as they are not so full of pith. The whole appearance 
of the plant would indicate its relationship to the docks and smart- 
weeds, and my observation of it so far does not promise for it any 
greater value for forage than the other members of the family 
naimed possess. 

But, for fear that what I have seen of it may not show it ina 
fair light, I have taken pains to get together many opinions upon it 
from various reliable sources, from which I quote. Dr Bataline 
wrote at the time he sent the roots: ‘‘In my opinion Polygonum 
sacalinense is unfit for fodder, because the stem runs rapidly to 
wood and the leaf becomes leathery. I am persuaded that the 
enthusiasm for it in France is created by the impudent pretenses of 
trade.” Mr F. GC. Burtis, assistant agriculturist in the agricultural 
college of Kansas, says: ‘*‘The plants made a very slow growth, and 
about half of the plants survived the dry summer, and made a 
growth of a foot and a half.” Prof Georgeson, of the same institu- 
tion, says: ‘‘It seems to be entirely unsuited to the dry, hot climate 
of the western states.” This is explained by the fact that the plant 
is a native of the island of Sagaline, off the north coast of Japan, 
where the rainfall is very great. Prof N. E. Hansen, of the Iowa 
agricultural college, where the plant has been growing for a good 
many years as an ornamental plant, says that they ‘‘do not wish to 
indorse it any way until better tested.” Prof Pammel, of the same 
school, adds: ‘‘Several members of this family are pestiferous 
plants, and from what I have seen of sacaline I believe this will be 
« bad as any, and perhaps worse.” 

I have never seen yet an indorsement by anyone who has actu- 
ally tried it in the United States, though I have been watching the 
whole subject with a good deal of interest fora year. The exagger- 
ated claims made for the plant would convince a thoughtful man 
that it should be tested carefully before being accepted, and the 
more the matter is investigated the worse it gets. The mildest 
possible construction to put on the case is that those who are push- 
ing what promises to become a vile weed rather than a forage 
plant did not know what they were undertaking. 





IMPORTANCE OF RED CLOVER AS THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


E. G. DOUGLAS 


Continued, progressive, profitable agriculture is based upon the 
ability of leguminous plants (the clovers, peas, beans, vetches, etc) 
to take nitrogen from the air and store it in a form available for 
plant food yet not easily leached out by rains. All legumes are not 
suited to any one soil or climate, but wherever agriculture is of much 
importance one cr more of this class of plants is apparently natu- 
rally adapted to existing conditions. The cowpea does well in the 
south ; the Canadian field pea is equally profitable at the north. 
Crimson clover has been found desirable in eastern and southeast- 
ern states and premises well for colder climates. If it will standa 
severe winter, it may, in a measure, solve the winter wheat problem. 
is Alfalfa has a distinct field—the western states ; medium red clover 
the best legume for Ohio and New York. This last is a much abused 
plart but is the best friend the farmer has, furnishing the best 
stock feed and being the cheapest fertilizer. 

It does best sown on winter wheat at the rate of one bushel to 
five acres. Put one-half the seed on just as soon es thawing be- 
gins, and the other about the first of April. Remember that it costs 
more to seed an acre of clover than any other crop, so do the work 
carefully. If the land is very poor a fertilizer containing phos- 
phoric acid and potash applied to the wheat will give good results. 
After the wheat is harvested do not pasture the clover. Itisa 
great mistake. The young growth is poorer in nutrient elements 
than is skimmilk. More than 9-10 of every 100 lbs is water. Much of 
this kind of food does the animal no good, and besides, the clover 
stand is badly damaged. Instead, mow the clover and _ stubble 


rather high and allow the hay and straw to remain as a protection 








AND ORCHARD 


from autumn drouth and winter frosts. That leguminous plants 
take nitrogen from the air has been satisfactorily proven. Clover 
seed placed in sterilized sand utterly devoid of plant food has pro- 
duced a good crop. The next crop on this sand, although not legu- 
minous, made a fair yield, showing that the clover plant has power 
to collect and retain plant food in the soil. Nitrogen applied asa 
fertilizer costs 174c per lb. Clover collects it for nothing. The 
money paid for commercial fertilizer, if invested in clover seed, 
will supply 50 times as much nitrogen. This is the gist of many 
experiments by scientific and practical farmers. 

The feeding value of the hay is not fully understood. Late cut- 
ting is the cause of much loss. Harvest when just in bloom for the 
hay will then be much more palatable and contain a higher per cent 
of nutritive matter. Early harvesting, also, favors a good crop of 
seed as it has plenty of time to develop. Since, then, clover adds 
humus and nitrogen to the soil, is a profitable fodder and seed crop 
and fits into almost any rotation, do not expect too much of it. It 
will produce only two crops without re-seeding. After two years 
plant to corn. Do not be afraid of making the land clover sick. 
Put your faith in the poor man’s fertilizer, the corn grower’s friend, 
the potato raiser’s manure, the dairyman’s delight, the rich man’s 
best aid to agriculture, and your success is assured. 





Curing Hog Cholera.—Aug Mayer, Caddo Co, La, writes us: 
‘‘Dr Salmon’s formula (see Feb 9th issue) has proved a very good 
medicine in my experience but I give it in pills when the hog is too 
sick to drink, instead of asa drink. I mix the medicine with flour, 
adding enough water to allow the paste to be made into a ball. 
Now I take the hog, lay it on its back, open its mouth, keep it open 
by crossing the jaws with a corncob, and then put the pill in its 
mouth by hand or paddle. To make sure that the hog will swallow 
the dose, I stick the ball or pill far back against the roof of the 
mouth, which will prevent it from falling out when the hog is al- 
lowed its freedom. When the hog manages to loosen the pill from 
its upper jaw it swallows the pill. I have followed this mode for 
some time with uniform success. My cholera-infected sow took 
two pills and then had recovered enough to drink, when I adminis- 
tered two further doses of Dr Salmon’s prescription, fully curing 
the pig. My entire herd was also dosed a few times and I warded 
off the dreaded disease, not losing a single hog, while my neighbors 
suffered badly.” 


Tillage is Cheaper Than Manures was the burden of Prof Bai- 
ley’s address to the western New York horticultural society. With 
proper tillage, we can draw upon the immense reserves of plant 
food in the soil. The manual labor required for such tillage is 
cheaper than borrowing money for fertilizers, while we still have 
in the soil a balance of fertility which is not drawing interest. 
Tillage makes plant food available for crops, breaks up the capillar- 
ity of the surface, and interposes between the. moist undersoil and 
the air as complete a mulch as a woolen blanket is to a cake of ice. 
Tillage of itself is the first fundamental essential of agriculture 
and the best farmer is the one who does the most of it. A spirited 
discussion followed in which a number of cases were cited of 
orchards bearing large crops of apples when uncultivated, to which 
Prof Bailey replied that next to tillage and manures, pasturing with 
sheep and hogs was undoubtedly the best. If an orchard is doing 
well without tillage, let it alone ; if not, plow it up. 





Fertilizing a Slate Soil.—A successful Vermont farmer observes 
that black slate soil responds to the application of plaster, lime, 
wood ashes, phosphates, etc, more readily than gravelly or clayey 
soils, He is equally well convinced that these fertilizers used alone 
do not bring the best results, but that the greatest crops are pro- 
duced when they are mixed with plenty of manure. Applications 
of phosphate fertilizers alone to depleted soils, he claims, produce a 
luxuriant growth of the leaf element without maturing the grain 
or tubers so well as when barnyard manure enters into the compo- 
sition of the fertilizing material. 


Fertilizers for Onions.—‘‘Years of experience in raising onions 
and other crops either with stable manure or fertilizer have thor- 
oughly convinced me that a liberal amount of plant food must be 
applied in order to obtain satisfactory results, half-fed crops being 
unprofitable,” writes W. Donaldson of Topsfield, Mass. He grew 
onions for 11 years successively on one-quarter acre, using Stock- 
bridge onion manure only, and raised at the rate of 650 to 1012 bu 
per acre, an average of 807 bu per acre forthe 11 years. For the 
past three years this land has given heavy yields. 


Good care goes far towards prosperity with the spring pig. 
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annicccieelilialiessnats 

Economy in public affairs was neverso much 
needed, yet the legislatures of New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states continue to maké 
appropriations as though taxpayers had mon- 
ey to burn. In behalf of the producing masses, 
Wwe renew our appeal for less taxes, lower 
salaries for public officials and greater economy 
in town, county, state and national admin- 
istrations. 





We have before urged the utility of teaching 
the young folks on the farm to bud and graft. 
The season for the latter is now at hand. Get 
the boy a pruning knife, show him how to 
make grafting wax and then give him a tree of 
some worthless fruit on which to operate, or 
let him select some chance seedling along a 
hedgerow and convert it into a valuable tree. 
If you do not know how to do it, get some one 
who does to come and teach both father and 
son at once. 


ee ee 

How many people will ever read this great 
document reporting the exhibit of the state of 
New York at the World’s fair? Itis an ad- 
mirable thing, interesting as a matter of 
record, but we believe it could have been cut 
down one-half and been just as useful, besides 
saving a large sum for printing, paper and 





EDITORIAL 


binding. The average commission or legisla- 
tive committee is always eager to print a 
great big document regardless of the fact that 
very few ever read it. 

Now that many of the telephone patents have 
expired and the instruments in use are free to 
all, farmers who have barbed wire fences may 
convert them into telephone lines. It does not 
seem to be necessary to insulate the wires, 
those fastened to posts by ordinary staples 
working perfectly. When gates or bars inter- 
vene, a pole is erected at each side, and the 
wire run up to the top of one and then across 
and down the other to make the connection. 
Roads may be crossed in the same way. 


a 

Anti-toxine, the new diphtheria remedy, is 
already charged with having caused the death 
of a New York girl, and some doctors says its 
victims are numbered by the- score, while 
other doctors deny this. Evidently there is 
much to learn about anti-toxine, just as there 
is about tuberculin, before either should come 
into general use. The tuberculosis faddists 
will hardly succeed this year in their attempt 
to secure legislative sanction for their little 
scheme to bulldoze farmers into paying favor- 
edv ots > $2 per head for squirting ‘‘consumption 
juice’ ’ into healthy cows. 


a 

These people who talk about selling hog 
butter: honestly—on its merits—make us weary. 
If every package had “hog butter’ printed on 
it in letters of flaming red or black and three 
inches long, how would that help matters? 
The fraud is not with the man who sells a tub, 
or him who buys it—it is perpetrated on him 
who eats it. How would a label on a tub tella 
man in a restaurant or hotel or boarding house 
that he was eating afraud? There is only one 
way to stop the fraud, and Massachusetts, New 
York and other states have hit it—it must not 
be colored to imitate butter. 


GLAS 5 

The advantages of wide tires, for both the 
team and the road, are thoroughly demon- 
strated. To by law compel the adoption of 
wide tires is difficult because of the danger of 
injustice or hardship to individuals. The 
Pennsylvania house of representatives has 
passed a bill that aims to bring about this re- 
sult so gradually that there can be little objec- 
tion to the measure. Other legislation in be- 
half of good roads is on the docket in several 
states, but most important isitto entirely 
abolish the system of paying one’s road taxes 
by work on the roads. This wasteful practice 
has prevented good roads wherever permitted, 
because such slipshod methods can never 
build or maintain good roads. 


pa. re 

Traveling humbugs and fraudulent agents 
seem to be more than usually abundant this 
spring. Their favorite game is to induce the 
farmer to sign what he thinks is an order or a 
receipt, which in due time turns up at the near- 
est bank in the form of a promissory note. The 
intelligent readers of this paper are not caught 
by these swindlers. Our subscribers have 
learned to carefully read any paper they are 
asked to sign. Our subscribers also know 
enough to oblige an agent to whom they pay 
money to sign a receipt, instead of their sign- 
ing any obligation. Too much care cannot be 
taken in all these matters, for with the gradual 
revival of business every possible fake is be- 
ing worked in the country districts. 

nee 

One writer in a western paper advises swine 
growers to keep their animals well supplied 
with soft coal, asserting that it improves di- 
gestion, etc. Another one writes that he fed 
them soft coal and they died. This is “jump- 
ing ‘at conclusions.’’ It is not at all likely 
that the coal promoted the health of the hogs 
of the first writer or that it killed the hogs of 
the second. You feed some coal to hogs, they 
flourish; ergo, coal is a desirable thing to feed. 
Another tries it, his hogs die, ergo, the coal 
killed them. We hear nothing about the food 
the swine in question were fed, nothing of 


* that our friend wants to hear from. 
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their environment, we are simply told they ate 
coal and they died or they didn’t die—you can 
take your choice. This is neither scientific 
nor sensible. 


cxceeespiiiaealaaitaae 

Lovers of horticulture have come to look 
upon the annual report of the Western New 
York horticultural society as one of the most 
important and interesting books of the year, 
and they willfind the report for the meeting 
of 1895 fully up to the standard in interest and 
value. Probably no single society outside of 
the American pomological society contains so 
many noted horticulturists—men whose say- 
ings are authoritative on matters on which 
they are disposed to speak. The frontispiece 
of this year’s report contains an admirable 
portrait of the late Patrick Barry, for many 
years president of the society,Jand whose name 
is distinguished in the annals of American 
horticulture. The papers read, the discussions, 
the reports of committees, all were most inter- 
esting. The efficient secretary, John Hall, has 
done excellent work in this comprehensive 


pamphlet. 
ec 


“‘T have been greatly interested in the arti- 
cles from the mortgage lifters and expected to 
hear from some who had brought up a large 
family and at the same time paid off their 
mortgage. It is no trick at all for a man and 
wife who are in rugged health and with no 
family to accumulate property at farming,”’ 
writes a Connecticut farmer. We have some 
articles on hand from just the kind of people 
One of 
our mortgage lifters sends us a portrait of his 
family of eight or ten children, now great, 
stalwart men and boys. It is an erroneous 
idea that profitable farming depends upon a 
small family. Indeed, the question of compe- 
tent help is best solved by raising our own 
help. Our fathers and grandfathers did it to 
their advantage and our own and the present 
generation cannot do better than imitate their 
example. I practice what I preach in this re- 
spect. 


——— 

One of the most outrageous and grinding of 
monopolies is the elevator trust of Buffalo. 
Years ago, owing to the profitable nature of 
the business, that of elevating grain into the 
boats of the canal orinto the cars of the trunk 
lines, some 25 or thirty elevators were con- 
structed. Competition kept the price for ele- 
vating rather low, and to remedy this a trust 
was formed embracing all the elevators. It 
was found that about one-third of them could 
do the work, so the others were closed. Of 
course, the idle ones fared as well as the others 
in the matter of dividends. Little by little the 
rates have been advanced and now the boat- 
men, robbed until they can no longer stand it, 
are trying to erecta couple of elevators of 
theirown. We hope they will succeed in 
their scheme and, if possible, bankrupt the 
trust. The boatman who would patronize the 
trust of other methods where available, ought 
to be punished. 


Every Farmer Should Have that beautifully 
illustrated, handsomely printed and exceed- 
ing useful book, Bradley’s American Farmer. 
It tells not only how fertilizers are made, but 
gives practical directions about applying fer- 
tilizers to all kinds of crops, and follows this 
with statements of results actually obtained 
by farmers who used fertilizers according to 
these directions. It is the intensely practical 
character of this pamphlet that makes it so 
useful to every farmer and gardener. No one 
knows so much about the practice and science 
of manuring, but what he or she will be bene- 
fited by reading this book, and the less you 
are informed on this whole subject the more 
you need it, no matter how large or how small 
your agricultural or horticultural operations 
may be. This success winner will be sent you 
free of all cost if you address a postal card to 
Bradley Fertilizer Co, Rochester, N Y, writing 
on the back: “Please send me Bradley’s Amer- 
ican Farmer as advertised in AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTuRIST,” following with your name and ad- 
dress. 
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The Improvement in Cream Separators. 


Marvelous progress has been made of late in 
the development of the machine for separating 
cream from milk by centrifugal force. Half a 
dozen different makes of separators for this 
purpose are now on the market, that have met 
a large sale. These have all been altered and 
improved from time to time, until to-day they 
are much superior to the form in which they 
were originally put out. One of the most promis- 
machines is the United States 
Cream Separator. It has been in use for several 
years, but has not been extensively pushed 
heretofore for two very good reasons: 

1. The manufacturers wanted it thoroughly 
tested under a wide variety of circumstances 
in actual practice all over the country fora 
long time to see if any weak points could be 
found in it; and 2, they also wanted to obtain 
absolute control over the many new ideas in 
construction and operation embodied in the 
United States Cream Separator. 

The result of the first reason is that to-day 
the manufacturers are thoroughly convinced 
that the United States Separator is a perfect 
machine, the buyer of it gets no experiment 
that may have to be replaced by an “improv- 
ment’ next year, but he gets a separator that 
can be depended upon to do its work next 
year and the year after just as well as to-day, 
with little prospect of ever being supplanted. 
And secondly, the manufacturers have amply 
protected themselves by numerous patents 
which are their exclusive property. 

This method of doing business takes time and 
money and postpones profits longer than most 
concerns care to wait, but it gives the public 
implicit confidence in the machines or imple- 
ments put out by those who do adopt this 
wise policy. Hence when dairymen realize 
that the United States Cream Separator is 
manufactured and sold by the same 
concern that introduced the _ celebrated 
Cooley creamer, they realize the force of what 
we have just said. It was a long job to perfect 
and protect the Cooley system, but when it 
was put on the market dairymen found it all 
right for the purpose for which it was designed 
—just as good now as then, no experiment. 
And now farmers, dairymen and factory man- 
agers feel that the United States Cream 
Separator is a machine to tie to—that it can be 
depended upon to do all that is claimed for it, 
and that the manufacturers are perfectly hon- 
est people with whom it is a pleasure to do 
business. 

Indeed, this concern, the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt, have long 
made a specialty of assisting farmers to co- 
operate in starting and running creameries on 
the most economical basis possible, contrary 
to the so-called ‘‘creamery sharks,’’ who pro- 
mote factories with “watered stocks,’’ bo- 
nuses to certain favored ones, etc, and thus get 
the farmers to invest two or three times as 
much money in a creamery as is necessary. 

As tothe practical merits of the United 
States Cream Separator and also, how it 
compares with other machines, we have the 
results of a disinterested test, conducted by 
Cornell agricultural experiment station at 
Ithaca, N Y, and announced in great detail in 
bulletin No 66. There were no large sizes of 
the United States Separator included in 
this test, but its No 3 machine, which is 
for farm dairies, beat every thing in 
the dairy sizes in the closeness of separation. 
The Unitcd States Separator No 3 aver- 
aged to separate the cream from 658 ths of 
milk per hour, while its principal competitor, 
equally well known, separated 571 lbs per hour, 
both machines being the 600-lb size, showing 
that the United States Separator beat by 15 per 
cent in quantity. The analyses of the sepa- 
rated milk show that 1000 lbs of skimmilk from 
the United States Separator No 3 contain only 
1.2 lbs of butter fat, while 1000 lbs of milk from 
its competitor contained 1.7 lbs of butter fat. 
In other words, the latter’s skimmilk contained 
40 per cent more fat than that from the United 
States machine. This demonstrates most 
conclusively the remarkable thoroughness 
with which the butter fats are extracted from 


ing of these 


milk by this machine. 

Even better results than the foregoing were 
obtained at the Vermont experiment station in 
tests running from Jan 14 to Feb 4 last, the 
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United States skimming upto full capacity and 
leaving only three-hundredths of 1 % of fat in 
the skimmed milk. The cream from this sepa- 
rator also proved to have greater churnalnlity 
than that from any other machine, there being 
only half as much fat in the buttermilk as in 
that of its nearest competitor. Again, it prov- 
ed superior in wasting less in the bowl, the 
“bowl slop’ as the scientists call it, having 
less waste fat therein. 

The power required to run the largest size, a 
machine that will skim 2500 Ibs of milk per 
hour, is remarkably light. Dr Babcock of 
the Wisconsin experiment station found by 
tests with the Morin dynamometer that the 
United States Separator required less than 
two horse-power, or, to be exact, 1.96. In 
buying the United States Separator the pur- 
chaser gets the lightest running, most thor- 
ough skimmer, and is able to produce cream 
having the greatest churnability. This ma- 
chine is in extensive use, and all who wish 
information about it and reference to users, 
can obtain the same upon application to the 
Vermont farm machine company of Bellows 
Falls, Vt, who are the sole manufacturers, 
patentees and sellers of this remarkable 
cream separating device. 





Regards the Test Favorably. 


While the value of tuberculin as a test for 
the disease seems to be far from infallible up 
to the present stage of its employment in this 
direction, some of our well-posted farmers re- 
gard it favorably, basing their opinion on per- 
sonal experience and observation of its use 
elsewhere. E.L. Moore of Framingham (Mass) 
is one of these and reports his experience dur- 
ing the past year as follows: 

“My thoroughbred cows were first tested 
with tuberculin in March, 4, by Dr J. E. 
Gardner of Hartford, the herd including 20 
cows and heifers with one bull. Out of all re- 
ceiving the test 18 were pronounced healthy 
and three diseased, the latter proving tubercu- 
lous when slaughtered. There was no notice- 
able effect on the health of the stock or their 
milk as to quality or quantity. 

‘‘No bad effects have been noted since the 
cows were subjected to the test. All the cows 
have had healthy calves since that tim®t, ex- 
cept one now dueand promising. Of the 18 
animals which stood the test five were svld at 
fancy prices on the strength of the test. Of 
the remaining members of the herd two were 
tested with tuberculin in October by the cat- 
tle commission and in December again sub- 
jected to a private test and pronounced 
sound.”’ 





Tuberculin Dries Up the Milk.—Regarding 
the use of tuberculin let me say further that it 
caused my milch cows to dry up and also made 
them calve prematurely, this of course proving 
injurious. The cows seem to feel weak for a 
day or two after the injection of the tuberculin 
and some of them are not right yet. I think it 
injurious stuff to put into any well cow.—[A. 
D. Davenport, Mendon, Mass. 





A Connecticut Opinion.—I am inclined to fa- 
vor tuberculin as a test when used by honest 
and skillful men, but think both these require- 
ments are lacking in many of those engaged 
on the various state commissions. My herd of 
18 cows and one bull were tested last May by 
E. M. Heath and all received a clean bill of 
health. At that time the tuberculin exerted 
no noticeable effect on the cattle, nor have 
there been any developments since. Know- 
ing of some dairies not far from me being 
broken up by tuberculosis, I had mine tested 
with tuberculin, with above results.—[N., 
Litchfield Co, Ct. 





The New York Fruit Exchange has decided to 
amalgamate its interests with the Fruit buy- 
ers’ union and the N Y fruit and produce ex- 
change in what will be known as the ‘greater 
exchange.’’ The fruit and produce exchange 
has obtained the signatures of 80 members of 
the trade who will each pay into the treasury 
$300 making the nucleus of a strong organiza- 
tion. It is proposed to provide a centrally lo- 
cated building where all auction sales of such 
foreign and domestic fruits as oranges, lem- 
ons, bananas, pines, etc, shall be held, and it 
is hoped by those exploiting the scheme to in- 
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terest dealers in dried fruits as well. It is too 
early to determine what effect this amalgama- 
tion will have on the trade from the standpoint 
of producers and shippers. If if results in a 
larger attendance of buyers at one common 
auction room and in consequence increased 
competitive bidding, welt and good. On the 
other .hand if it means*- higher commission 
charges and other expenses attending the 
handling of fruit and an absence of accommo- 
dating spirit it is to be regretted and the out- 
come will be watched with interest. 


Horse Meat Is Consumed as an article of food 
to such an extent in the large German cities 
that a consul recommends American packers 
to turn their attention to its preparation and 
sale for export. While it is impossible to 
secure statistics it is averred that in certain 
cities it is used almost as much as beef or mut- 
ton selling exclusively to the poorer classes, 
Beef and other first-class meats cost 15@30c P 
lb in Germany, forming a luxury. The de- 
mand for horse meat in that country has grown 
to such an extent that butchers are now ex- 
periencing difficulty in procuring for slaughter 
animals either worn out or so injured as to 
be worthless. Such now cost $45 to 50 each 
which formerly sold at 5to 10. This suggests 
a possible outlet for some of our nearly worth- 
less scrubs and half breeds in the west, thus 
relieving the depression in the older states, 
this just beginning to be less pronounced. 





Money in Circulation April 1 amounted to 
$1,584,184,424 or 22.79 per capita on an estimat- 
ed population of 69,505,000. One year ago the 
amount in circulation was 1,690,714,808. Of the 
sum first named 497,494,000 was gold coin and 
115,791,000 silver coin. Out of nearly 423,000,- 
000 standard silver dollars coined 369,000,000 
are idly stored in the national treasury, against 
which are issued silver certificates. The gold 
reserve in the treasury to protect U S notes 
continues about 90,000,000. 

Another Pig story,—I think I can beat Mr 
Kellogg’s pig story. I had asow one year old 
last April. She raised six pigs. Jan 5, 1895, I 
sold the sow and pigs, then 9 months and 21 
days old, for $4.25 per hundred. The sow 
weighed 570 lbs and the pigs 414 lbs each. The 
six brought $111.70. I butchered the other 
pig which weighed 409 Ibs. I fed oats and 
corn ground together, buttermilk and ground 
flaxseed.—[J. E. Greenman, Whiteside Co, IIl. 








For the Cabbage Worm.—fFor killing the 
cabbage worm use pyrethrum, hot water or 
kerosene emulsion. Dilute the powder with 
six times its bulk of flour and dust on witha 
powder gun or bellows, or mix one ounce in 
four to five gallons of water and use as a spray. 
Water boiling hot when put into the watering 
can if applied at once is helpful. Kerosene 
emulsion can be used when the plants are 
young. There is danger of tainting the 
heads if applied after they have devel- 
oped. Use any of the methods outlined 
once a week so as to keep the worms in check. 
Where large quantities of cabbage are raised 
there is not much danger of injury from worms. 





Analyses of This Year’s Fertilizers 





MADE BY THE VERMONT STATION. 


The figures show the per cent(or pounds in 100 
lbs of the fertilizer named) of actual nitrogen, 
available phosphoric acid, insoluble phosphoric 
acid and potash found in each fertilizer. The 
last column contains the chemists’ or station val- 
uation per ton, when officially reported. 


Nitro- Phos acid Pot- Val 
gen Avail Ins ash p ton 
Bowkevr’s hill & drill, 2.6 9.8 2.9 2.2 $23.01 


Bradley’s X L super- 


phosphates, 2.9 8.8 1.7 2.6 22.84 
Clark’s Cove Bay State 

fertilizer, 2.3 8.8 1.2 2.7 20.84 
Cleveland corn and 

grain fer, 3.0 9.2 2.5 1.6 23.18 
Coe’s high-grade am 

bone super phos 2.3 9.3 2.6 1.9 20.84 
Crocker’s ammo corn 

phosphate, , 9.8 1.6 1.7 21.53 
Cumberland fertilizer, 1.3 3 1.4 2.6 16.25 
Cumberland super- 

phosphate, 2.4 8.0 2.3 24 14.93 
Lister’s success fer- 

tilizer, 1.8 9.0 2.4 2.1 19.58 
Pacific Guano Co’s sol 

Pac guano, 8.8 1.3 2.7 15.81 
Powers, Gibbs & Co’s 

sea bd guano, 1.8 9.6 2.0 2.7 20.50 
Quinnipiac phosphate, 3.1 8.9 1.7 2.6 23.51 
Read’s farmer’s friend 

superphosphate, 2.3 8.9 0.8 2.2 20.37 
Standard fertilizer, 2.3 8.1 2.2 24 20.06 
Williams & Clark Co’s 

Am bone phos, 2.8 9.2 1.8 2.6 23.04 














APRIL WHEAT CONDITION. 


The month of March proved a trying one on 


the growing wheat crop. The damage from 
freezing and thawing, usually present during 
this month, has been comparatively small, but 
the continued low range of temperature with- 
out severe cold operated to prevent the be- 
ginning of spring growth, so that on April 1 
the crop, except in the most southern por- 
tions of the wheat belt, is just beginning to de- 
velop and is little further advanced in growth 
than last December. In a normal year, growth 
should now be well advanced and this delay 
of spring growth coupled with the slow start 
the plant had last fall, makes the crop un- 
usually late and more than usually subject to 
weather conditions at a later period of its crop 
history. 

The lack of spring growth makes it difficult 
to judge of the actual condition of the plant, 
but to all appearances it is decidedly lacking 
in the strength and vigor that was displayed 
last year, and possesses less stamina than in a 
normal year. On account of the peculiar con- 
ditions of the season, our correspondents made 
unusually careful examination of the wheat 
fields, and the tabulation of their local esti- 
mates of condition makes a general average of 
85.3, or two points lower than was reported 
last year immediately after the severe March 
freezing and before the recovery from that 
check could be noticed. This condition is re- 
turned on the assumption that the advent of 
growing weather will not reveal winterkilling 
to any extent, a feature which cannot be fully 
determined even at this late date. 

This condition, while not high, does not in 
itself indicate any sensational damage to the 
crop, but it does indicate a comparatively low 
vitality. If there is to be a full recovery,there 
must be further moisture and forcing weather, 
and even the most perfect conditions would 
hardly suffice to repeat last year’s extraordi- 
nary yield peracre. The depreciation of 15 
points from perfect condition is not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, the result of the recent 
drouth. The crop was planted late, drouthy 
conditions in the fall gave a poor seed bed and 
retarded germination, the winter was not fa- 
vorable to growth at any time though the plant 
was generally well protected during trying 
weather, and the spring has been late and cold. 
This unfavorable combination of circumstances 
prevented good root growth, and renders the 
plant peculiarly subject to drouth now, should 
such a condition develop.* As yet, however, 
exceptin limited districts, thelack of moisture 
has not been serious enough to work much pos- 
itive damage. 

Correspondents were especially asked if 
there was sufficient moisture in the ground to 
start wheat in good condition when growing 

.weather came. Returns show that in Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky, portions of Ohio 
and indiana, in Missouri, in Kansas except in 
the southwest and in Nebraska there is am- 
ple moisture. In Illinois, lowa and Wiscon- 
sin a decided majority of the returns indicate a 
deficiency, since relieved by fair rains It is 
significant that the later returns, made when 
weather conditions were beginning to be fa- 
vorable for spring growth, carry increasing 
complaint of growing lack of moisture. In 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky there has 
been abundant moisture, the spring season 
fairly favorable, and good condition is report- 
ed, considerably above the condition reported 
last December. 

In the Ohio valley condition is somewhat 
lower than last year, and shows a decided fall- 
ing off from the report of last December. Con- 
dition in Missouri is high, standing above last 
year. In Kansas the present return is only 68 
against 85 in December and 78 last year at this 
time. This return, taken in connection with 
the fact that there is generally ample moisture 
in the ground, suggests that the plant is per- 
manently damaged, and while some recovery 
is possible, it is not reasonable to expect any- 
thing more than a moderate yield at best. 
Drouth at time of seeding, failure to germi- 
nate and a cold winter with high winds which 
drifted the snow are responsible ‘for the low 
vitality and poor stand. A large acreage was 
sown but indications now point to a considera- 
ble portion of it being listed into corn when 
the proper time comes. In California condi- 
tion is remarkably high, standing at 97. The 
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year so far has been favorable for both the dry 
and the wet lands, and if present conditions 
continue, the year will make a record for yield. 
It should be pointed out that the high condi- 
tion of the Pacific coast materially raises the 
general average of condition. The winter 
wheat east of the Rocky mountains will only 
average about 82, a figure below the normal of 
recent years. 

It is not practicable to attempt to render 
condition in probable yield at this date. The 
plant is just beginning to grow and in a short 
time the fact of considerable winter killing 
may develop. To pretend to be able to fore- 
cast bushels at this stage of growth is rank 
nonsense and no one with crop-reporting ex- 
perience or statistical acumen would dare at- 
tempt it. The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop April 1 compared with 
condition Dec 1 and in April last year, 
together with a summary of the counties in 
each state reporting on the question of suffi- 
ciency of moisture: 


Condition Is ground 
Apr l Aprl Decl moist enough? 
1895 1894 1894 Yes No 
NY, 85 _ _ 25 4 
Pa, 87 _ — 31 
Texas, 75 77 76 38 18 
Arkansas, 92 90) 87 39 
Tennessee, 88 MM 80 0 
West Va, 85 _ — _ _ 
Kentucky, 87 90 85 76 3 
Ohio, 89 90 93 70 12 
Michigan, 86 89 91 40 24 
Indiana, 87 90 92 50 33 
Illinois, 84 90 95 44 47 
Wisconsin, 68 65 96 16 36 
Iowa, 85 87 99 30 61 
Missouri, 90 87 92 68 26 
Kansas, 68 78 85 59 25 
Nebraska, 62 75 70 30 31 
California, 97 87 95 33 0 
Cregem, 85 93 98 16 8 
Washington, 87 90 98 22 0 
Other, 85 86 _ - _ 
Total, 85.3 87.4 91.2 751 336 





Wind-up of Old Wool. 


It is between seasons in the wool trade and 
the market lacks animation yet a large busi- 
ness is being accomplished each week. Do- 
mestic wools have utterly refused to follow 
any slight advancing tendency, however, in 
the foreign markets. This is due in part to the 
fact that offerings from the old clip are so near- 
ly exhausted it is difficult to make selections 
suitable to the wants of manufacturers who in 
turn devote considerable attention to import- 
ed fleeces. Owingto the natural inclination 
to begin the new year with stocks of old wool 
well out of the way holders of undesirable lots 
are often willing to grant slight concessions in 
order to make aclearance. This is the case 
every year, irrespective of what the next clip 
may prove, and the sale of wools which have 
been carried a long time and are finally press- 
ed on the market must not be taken as a crite- 
rion of the true position. 

The encouraging feature is the fairly good 
consumptive demand and prospects that this 
will not alone continue but improve. Prices 
remain at about as low a level as reached at 
any time, yet they show stubbornness there. 
and it is confidently hoped any change will be 
for the better. With the fact of free wool, 
however, there is nothing to point to any early 
material appreciation in values of domestic 
fleeces. A good idea of the severe competition 
may be gained from a glance at the purchases 
of foreign wools. Out of a total of 43,896,000 
lbs handled in Boston during the first three 
months of this year, that market being the 
greatest in this country, 12,422,000 lbs or 28 % 
were foreign wools which came in free of duty. 
During the corresponding period a year ago 
sales of imported wools were only 4,123,000 lbs. 

Present quotations at the leading seaboard 
markets are on the basis of 164@174 P 1b for 
Ohio, Paand W Va XX and above, 14}@15he 
for N Y, Mich and Wis X and above, 18@20c 
for Ohio and Pa fine delaine and No 1 combing 
washed, 15@18c for unwashed and 29@30c for 
Mont and Wyo fine and fine medium, scoured 
basis, with sales of the latter chiefly in the 
grease at 9@12c. 








Are Cattle Prices Near the Top? 


While wheat and coarse grains continue in a 
rut, all descriptions of live stock have been for 
some time on the up grade, with early April 
prices the average for many years past, sheep 
are about where they were last summer but 25 
@40% higher than in the autumn, while hogs 
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have not shown any relative gain though are 
materially better than in the late winter. The 
position of the cattle market assumes more 
prominence than anything else. Present offer- 
ings are mostly corn-fed farm animals and it is 
a noteworthy fact that the advance failed to 
bring out any special increase. As indicated 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S live stock cen- 
sus published Feb 2 there has been for a long 
time a general-tendency toward a decline in 
the beef cattle industry. A _ considerable 
shrinkage in numbers was then pointed out to 
say nothing of the early winter shrinkage in 
values inducing farmers to market indiscrim- 
inately. 

With everything pointing to a smaller move- 
ment of Texans, distillery fed and western 
range cattle during the coming summer it is 
plain to be seen that the position is a strong 
one. The English markets have finally scored 
some advance in sympathy and exports con- 
tinue fairly liberal. In buying feeders or 
making calculations for later markets while 
the situation is promising, farmers must not 
lose sight of the fact that the advance has 
been sharp and prices have assumed a 
level so high it is almost certain consumption 
will be cut down this being already apparent. 
There is a boundary to the purchasing power 
of the meat consuming world, and when prices 
reach a certain level other foods will largely 
take the place of expensive cuts of beef. While 
England has been a good buyer her Austra- 
lian colonies with their great resources are 
straining every nerve to enlarge their meat 
trade with the mother country, hence it is 
easily seen there must be a limit to the ad- 
vance. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
Apr9, Febl, Janl, Octl, July 1, Aprl, 
95 95 95 94 94 94 


Cattle, p 100Ibs, 6.50 575 610 620 4.90 475 
Hogs,’ “ 5.25 430 4.70 615 5.15 4.70 
Sheep, “ 4.00 335 335 5.00 4.50 
Lar “ 7.05 5.35 677% 850% 672% 6.87% 
Mess pork, p bbl,12.50 9.65 11.40 13.50 12.50 11.45 
C’m’y but’,plb,’ .20 28s (tS CCdTSC«i«*D 
Cheese. = ll 103g =.10% 10 -0834 .13 
Hides GS, * 106% 0532 053g 5 103% 103% 


Boston, wool, 
Ohio KX, p lb, .17 .18 ~~ .18 19 21 (22 





The Fur Season Is Approaching a Close and 
the market is dull. Goods purchased from 
this time forward must be carried until next 
fall and there is a disposition to buy sparingly 
except at prices which will warrant dealers in 
holding through the summer. The great Lon- 
don sale held last manth, which does so much 
to influence prices here, eventually developed 
considerable weakness, and outside of good 
advances in marten, opossum, mink, etc, heavi- 
ness prevailed. Fox showed a decline of 5@10 
per cent and muskrat, skunk and raccoon 10@ 
20 per cent. Sound skins, well cured, such as 
obtained in New England, Canada, N Y and 
Ohio are salable in Boston and N Y as follows: 

NORTHERN, EASTERN AND CANADIAN. 


Bear, black, ert oY Marten, 
Fisher, 6.00@8.00 Skunk, 
Otter, 5.50@10.00 Raccoon, 
Beaver, 3.50@3.75 Opossum, 
Fox, silver, 35.00@100.00 Mink, 
“ cross, 4.00@10.00 House cat, blk, 
* red, , 1.50@1.60  “ a ere, 
Lynx, 1.50@2.00 Badger, 
wildcat, 40@ .75 Muskrat, 








Light Runs of Sugar were the rule in all the 
maple camps up to early April, but during the 
past week good progress has been made. 
Much of the sugar and syrup turned off has 
been marketed speedily but at low prices, fan- 
cy Vermont sweets hold steady owing to their 
excellent reputation, while elsewhere bids are 
very low. At Andover, O, W. H. Brown 
reports sugar 7@9c P lb and syrup as low as 
50@60c ¥ gal, Ashtabula county being a lib- 
eral producer and finding a ready market. 





The Mapes Corn Manure makes it possible to 
raise corn at hard-times prices. Many farmers 
who have not sufficient stable manure, are 
able to raise all the corn they want by using 
Mapes corn manure. Many astonishingly 
large crops have been grown on this fertilizer 
for a long series of years on a great variety of 
soils. It is made of the best ingredients and 
furnishes the plant with the needed food, both 
at the start and as the season advances. 
Farmers who are not posted on the modern 
methods of corn culture with fertilizers should 
by all means consult the Mapes ad in this is- 
sue, send for Prof Mapes’s pamphlet and try an > 
acre or more with the Mapes corn manure. 
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BUSINESS GRADUALLY EXPANDING. 


Tuxrspay EvEnrna, April 9, 1895. 

Without noise or bluster another week in 
the business world has passed into history in a 
manner generally gratifying. In the commer- 
cial and financial circles the feeling is one of 
continued hopefulness looking toward a broad- 
ening in all directions. Aggregate bank clear- 
ings of the country for the week at $1,013,000,- 
000, as compiled by Bradstreet’s, make the 
best showing in a long time pointing to an ex- 
pansion of business activity. The upward 
move of prices in speculative circles has been 
checked through natural reactions, and money 
is rather easy, yet nothing of an especially 
depressing nature prevails. Weather condi- 
tions are more favorable not only for farm 
activities but also for general trade. Small 
merchants have enjoyed a fair spring trade, 
and in such lines as cottons and boots and 
shoes slightly higher views are entertained. 
The iron market is in alittle better shape 
with elements of firmness and increased buy- 
ing for industrial purposes. The slight gain 
in general business has not been uniform, 
some parts of the country showing continued 
apathy but there is a_ gratifying absence 
everywhere of serious labor troubles and a 
better demand for many manufactured prod- 
ucts stimulated by the low prices. 

The outlook from an agricultural standpoint 
is if anything brighter than a weekago. Since 
the breaking of the drouth in the great grain 
belt progress in the right direction has been 
made, oats seeding advanced and preparations 
inaugurated for the later serials. Wheat and 
flour exports are moderate and prices remain 
low. Cornis going into domestic channels at 
a fair rate and the small export business on 
the short crop makes little difference in val- 
ues. The great southern staple has held much 
of the recent good advance while wool is sell- 
ing at prices as low as anything yet reached. 
The live stock markets are healthy and en- 
couraging and dairy products fairly steady but 
not active, apples, potatoes and onions show- 
ing little change. Market conditions to-night 
are presented in detail as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, ‘4 45% 28: *5 45 *9 45 
New York, 62 - 33 *6 50 *10 25 
oston, = 5434 38 250 8 *1100 
Toledo, 57 6 31 - 575 
St Louis, 54 43 303g = - 
Minneapolis, 49 30 = — 
San Francisco,*95 *) a 2234 *1 ts@1 15 *6 00 = 
London, 69 - — *1280 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 55 4655 
July, 56 47 23: 
September, a 4736 - 


At Chicago—In the .ace of news rather favora- 
ble to higher prices the wheat market was heavy 
much of the time last week and operators refuse 
to furnish any good support this week. Carefully 
compiled statistics showed the world’s stock of 
wheat decreasing at a rapid rate. The export 
trade is moderate in volume and cables have 
brought more or less firmness. All this bull news 
tailed to check the selling. Those who had pre- 
viously bought wheat for May delivery do not 
want the property delivered to them, and now 
that the month is near at hand there is much 
liquidation of this “long” wheat. While the sta- 
tistical position of the market would seem to be 
a strong one the effect of decreasing stocks and 
steady consumption is offset in a great measure 
by news from the winter wheat fields. Rains 
have removed all fears of immediate drouth and 
some of the state bulletins are rather bearish re- 
porting high average condition. In the absence 
of anything like a crop scare trade is almost too 
narrow to permit any upward movement at the 
moment. May delivery sold down to 54%c ® bu 
and later recovered about ic, yet showed a small 
fractional loss for the week with No 2 red in store 
May price to %c discount. Receipts of.both win- 


ter and spring wheat continue small and there is 
a fair demand on casn account, spring holding at 
the old premium. No 4 red winter by sample 53@ 
54c, No 4 50@5lc, No 3 hard }44@55\4c. 

Rye remained dull but steady, holders of the 
small stocks showing an inclination to secure bet- 
ter prices. 


The receipts were quickly taken on 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





orders but there was little life in the market any- 
where. May delivery nominally 54c ® bu, while 
stored lots could not be bought for that and small 
quantities free on board as high as 5ic. Barley 
dull and featureless continuing heavy in tone 
with few buyers in attendance. Transactions by 
sample 48@54c P bu according to condition. 

Oats weakened under better weather conditions 
and the rapid enlargementof se:ding. Opera 
tors were willing to make contracts tosell No 2 
mixed oats next September at 26@2614c P bu on 
the theory of agoodcrop. Cash demand moderate, 
but offerings generally ample. May sold down to 
29%4c and closed only a shade better than that 
with No2in store about the same and No3 and 
No 3 white by sample 293,@33c. 

There is little to be said about corn, the mar- 
ket ruling dull and practically steady within a 
range of lc. General rains throughout the corn 
belt together with weakness in wheat exerted a 
depressing effect on the market but receipts were 
small, exports fair and shipping demand good at 
the cut rates to the east and no special effort was 
made to force prices lower. May sold at 46@47c 
~ bu and closed fairly steady around 46%,¢ with 
activity not pronounced this week and the ship- 
ping demand only moderate. No 2 grades in 
elevator 46@464,c, No3 by sample 455,@464¢ and 
No 4 451,c. 

Flaxseed recovered a little closing at $1 38% 9 
bu under small offerings and a limited demand. 
Speculation entirely lacking with small transac- 
tions in May at 1 3714@1 3814. Timothy a shade 
stronger under slightly better demand, prices 
moving up 10@20¢ to the basis of 5 20@525 P etl 
for good country lots with contract grade nom- 
inally 20e premium. Clover began to advance 
about the middle of last week gaining 30@40c 
with contract grade finally quotable at 9 40@9 45 
¥ ctl. Offerings continue small to moderate and 
the season at hand for a good shipping demand, 
this proving fairly satisfactory, especially to- 
ward the close of the week. 


At Toledo, fair interest has prevailed in wheat 
under a moderate shipping and milling demand. 
Exports not sufficiently large to attract good buy- 
ing and prices show no material change. Cash 
and May 5744@575%c, No 3 soft 5644c. Corn quiet at 
46c for cash and 46%4¢ for May and oats easy 
around 3ic in elevator with No 2 white about 2c 
premium. Cloverseed advanced 25¢c last week 
and is in good demand this week on the basis of 
about $5 75 for prime cash. 

At Minneapolis, wheat has held within narrow 
bounds exhibiting only fair stability. Through- 
out Minnesota and the northwest generally farm 
work is progressing fairly but mcre moisture is 
needed. The market for cash wheat shows some 
changes. Instead of selling at a premium of 4@ 
lc over May Nol northern spot and to arrive has 
sold up fto 1%c premium. Receipts have fallen 
off and are placed largely on sales previous! 
made, hence actual offerings are relatively pe 
No 1 northern 59%@60c, No 2 rejected 
56144@574%4c. Flour unchanged lacking activity 
and millstuffs in good demand and firm with bran 
around $12 50 Pton and middlings 13@13 25. Corn 
dull on the basis of 49c for No3. Oats quiet with 
No3 and No 3 white 30@30%4c, barley inactive at 
43@47e. 


At New York, wheat has been dull. The fea- 
ture of the week the slightly better cash demand 
although that did not hold throughout and total 
exports only fair after all. May delivery around 
60%¢ is about 5e¢ under a year ago, while Sept, 
which means new crop delivery, is 8¢ discount. 
Flour dull and easy with spring patent standard 
brands $3 50 Y bbl in a wholesale way. Corn dull 
and heavy much of the time with only a moderate 
demand on export account and cables fairly 
steady. May around 51%c against 44c a year ago 
and No 2 mixed in store 524%,c. Oats dull and easy 
with liberal receipts from the west at the low rates 
of freight. No 2 in store for delivery any time 
this month about 3344c with sales on track 35e, 
white oats selling at the usual premium. Rye not 
offered and barley quiet on the basis of 63@64c for 
northwestern to arrive. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, available supplies are small and 
prices on fancy fruit high. Spitzenburg $4@6 ~ 
bbl, Spy 3@4, Baldwin 3@450, Greening 4@6, 
Ben Davis 4@4 50, poor to good 2@3. 

At Chicago, sales are made only inasmall way 
and prices rule firm. N Y¥ and N E fey 
mixed red $325@375 bbl, good to choice 
275@3, Baldwins 325@4, Greenings 325@4, No 
2 150@250. Can fey mixed 4375@425, ch 350 
@4, good 325@350, ftcy Spys 375@425, Green- 
ings 3@4 Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 
good w tine 4@b, ch 45 25@3 75, tair 2 15@3, 
adie 2@2 50. Cal Newtown Pippius 18@1% *# 
bu bx. 











Prices cover a wide rarge and only moderate 
business is passing. Sound winter stock coming 
out of cold storage in good condition sells in a 
small way, and while supplies are naturally de- 


* creasing steadily there is no shortage, and poor 


to common lots in the big cities go as low as $1@2 
# bbl. On the other hand, fine eastern Baldwins 
and Greenings sell in such centers as Chicago at 
3 25@3 75 Y bbl and at Boston and N Y fancy stuck 
commands good prices, Ben Davis, Spitzenburg, 
ete, selling sparingly at 450@6. Relatively few 
apples are being shipped from country points, the 
trade depending chiefly on the stored lots. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING MARCH 30. 


Liver- Lon- Gilas- Other Total 
poo don gow points 
New York, bbls, ail 9 85 829 
Boston, 197 - - - 197 
Portland, 1,539 -— a — 1,539 
Halifax, 6,963 - _ 6,963 
Total, 2,047 7,272 124 85 9,528 
Corresp week ‘94, — — _ _- ~ 
” “« ~— "93, + 12,399 293 825 25 13,542 
Total this season, 836,177 419,997 173,820 22,910 1,452,904 
Season ’93-94, 00,568 31,369 38,555 2,530 173,022 
Season '92-93, 771,270 186,499 216,792 9,952 1,184,613 
Beans. 


At New York, a quiet market, but quotations 
are nearly up to the former range. Ch marrow 
$2 85 Y bu, medium 2 15, pea 210@2 20, white kid- 
ney 2 30@2 40, red kidney 205@215, black turtle 
soup 175@185, yellow eye 225, Cal limas 3 05@ 
310, foreign marrow 2 50@2 60, medium 1 90@@2 05, 
pea 1 95@2 10, green peas 1@1 05. 

At Chicago, market strong, choice held firmly. 
Pea and navy h p $20 Pp bu, fair to 
ch cleaned 190@2, common to fair 1 6 
@1 8, h p medium 195@2, ch cleaned 1% 
@1 90, common to fair 150@175,brown Swedish 
2 15@2 25, red kidney 2 10@215, Cal limas 5 074%4@ 
5 10 P 100 ths. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York,a slow demand at old prices. 
Fey evap’d apples 8@8%c Pib, ch 74@7%e, 
prime 7@7'4¢, sun-dried 54%4@6,c,cherries 12@13c, 
blackberries 5/,@5%,c, raspberries 22c, Cal apricots 
7@10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 35@1 50 bx, loose 3@4- 
crown 3144@5\,c P tb, currants 34,@5%4c, prunes, four 
sizes 5'4@7c. Fcy Va peanuts 344@3'4c # ib, pecans 
414@6c. 

At Chicago, little doing in the market, for- 
mer prices prevailing. Fey evap’d apples 7% 
@& P fh, ch 74,@7%4¢, prime 6%4@7c, sun-dried 
5@6Y,c, blackberries 6c, raspberries 21@21%%c, 
fey apricots 742@8c, good to ch 6%4@7%c, fey 
unpeeled peaches 8%4@8%c, ch 7%,@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 4%@6%2c, large 9@10%c, raisins, > 
crown 2°4@2% ¢c, 3-crown 3@314¢, 4-crown 344@3% c, 
dried grapes 2'%4@3c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, buyers and sellers are cautious in 
their transactions and every fractional change is 
watched. Fey new-laid nearby 13%4@l4c Pp dz, N 
Y and Pa fresh 13c, ch northern Ind and O 13c, ch 
fresh western 13c, Balt and D C 12%@l13e, Nash- 
ville 12%@12%c, ch Va and Tenn 12%@12%c, 
prime southern 12@12/,44c, Md duck eggs 2304%@ 
3le, western 28@29c, southern 27@28c, goose eggs 
65¢e. 


At Chicago, receipts are liberal and the market 
generally unsettled. Strictly fresh, cases return- 
ed 11144c ® dz, firsts, new cases included 12e, 
goose eggs 40@50c, duck eggs 20c. 

° Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the market is quiet, very few 
supplies arriving. Strawberries scarce and 
steady. Cranberries slow. Jersey $225@3 #P 
era, Cal oranges 275@3 50 ® box, Fla strawber- 
ries, refrigerator 30@40c P qt, open crates 25@40c. 

At Chicago, prices generally steady but trading 
is within narrow limits. Ch bananas $1@1 507 
beh, fair to good 60@85c, fey Messina lemons 3 2% 
@3 50 F bx, good to ch 2 50@3, Cal seedling oranges 
1 50@2 25, navels 2 50@3, Messina 175@2 50, Valen- 
cia 2@3 50, pineapples 2@3 50 P dz, fair to fey Jer- 
sey cranberries 2 75@3 50 ~ bx,common 1@1 50, Wis 
8 P bbl. Fla strawberries, retrigerator 30@35c P 
qt, open cases 20@27%%c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices unchanged, buyers trading 
sparingly. Springand winter bran 9@9212c P 100 
ibs, sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 22 50@23P 
ton,§ cottonseed 17@18. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 50@2 70 P 100 ibs, white do 275@290, corn 
flour 2 90@3 20, brewers’ meal 1 25@1 30, grits 125@ 
1 30, western new coarse corn meal 96ce@1, city 98c 
@1 05, yellow 1 10@1 20. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. Bran $1450@15 P 
ton, middlings 14@14 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, fair demand for best grades, prices 
steady. Prime timothy 75c P 100 ibs, No 170@ 
T5e, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40@45c, oat 40@45c. 

At Chicago, quiet and duil, demand light. 
Ch timothy $10@10 bv P ton, No 1 9 50@1U, No z 8 50 
@y, mixed 1@8 5v, [11 ana Ind upland pratrie 








and Ia 8 50@10, wheat and oat straw 3 50 
5a5 50. 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, holders are firm and prices 
higher. Country-slaughtered cow 64@64c P bth, 
steer 64,@7'4c, bull 444.@5ec, calf 60c@$1 ea, city- 
slaughtered cow and steer 7/4,@8%c. Country tal- 
low 444@4%4,¢ P tb, city 4%%@4%4¢, edible 5@5%\%c, 
brown grease 3144@3%,c, yellow 3%c, white 4144,@436c. 

At Chicago, market firm under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 7c P th, green 
6c, salted bull 4@5c, green salted calf 912@10c, 
dry calf 12%4c, deacons 35c ea. No 1 country 
tallow 4%,@5c P th, No 2 43%4c, cake 5@5\4c, white 
grease 41/,@41,c, yellow 3%4,@4c, brown 3@3%%c 

Onions. 

At New York, rather weak but top prices 
generally asked. White, fair to choice 
$3a7 Pp bbl, eastern red 2@275, yellow 2@2 75, 
Orange Co red 2@2 62, N Y and western yellow 1 50 
@2 25, Havana 1 75@1 90 P cra, Bermuda 2. 

At Chicago, market easy under increased sup- 
plies. Ch yellow $2@2 25 P bbl, ch red 2, sprouted 
50c@1 50, bulk stock, good to ch yellow 60@75ce P 
bu, good to ch red 60@75c, sprouted 20@50c, Cuba 
2 25@2 40 Pp bu-bx, Spanish 1 25@1 35, green onions 
50@75e P bx. 


7a@8, Kan 


@4, rye 


Pork Product. 

At NeW York, fairly active at former quo 
tations. Old mess pork $13 50@13 75 P bbl, new 14@ 
1425, family mess 1350, short clear 13 50@15 50, 
city lard 644c, country dressed pork 6@7'4c,,pork 
tenderloins 12@14c. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 85@6 87%, mess pork. 12@1225 p bbl, 
short rib sides 6 15@6 20. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, domestic stock firm, foreign quiet, 
sweets higher. Bermuda prime $7@8 P bbl, seconds 
5, Scotch 2 30@250 P 168-ib sack, English 250, Me 
Rose 2 50@2 75 P bbl, Hebron 2 25@2 40 P sack, Cun 
225@2 50 p 180 ibs, N J175@2 25, N Y white 2@ 
2 50, N J sweets 2 75@3 75. 


At Chicago, a good demand has again 
raised prices. Northwestern Burbanks, good 
to ch 68@70c P bu, poor to fair 60@66c, Mich 69 
@74c, northwestern Hebrons 60@67c, Mich 65 
@7ic, Peerless 61@68c, Empire state 62@73c, 


70c, Mich white stock 65@73c, mixed 58@68c, Ill 
sweets fcy $1 75@2 25, early Ohio seed stock 83@ 
88c, Rose 69@72c. 

With the season wearing away potatoes have 
gradually crept up until they are selling at 
about the highest figures of the year, the past 
week showing moderate activity and firmness. 
Such eastern wholesale markets as Boston and N 
Y are receiving only moderate quantities and 
home-grown Rose and Hebron are proving fa- 
vorites while foreign potatoes are not active 
though firmly held. New potatoes from Bermuda 
are dull at extreme prices. Michigan and north- 
western stock finds a ready outlet in Chicago 
when choice and there is still some demand for 
seed potatoes. 

Poultry. 

York, supplies are small and lit- 
tle doing, but fancy goods are firm. Fresh 
killed dry-packed: Phila large capons 25@ 
26c, western fey large 22@24c, Phila chick- 
ens 30@40c, prime pullets 17@18c, western 
scalded fowls 9@9%c, old roosters 6c. Froz- 
en: Turkey hens 13@14c, young toms 114@ 
1244c, fowls 9c, old roosters 6c, ducks 14@lé6c, 
geese 8@10c. 

At Chicago, dressed poultry is slow, giving place 
to live. Dry-pickede turkeys, selected hens 1244@ 
13c P tb, young gobblers 10c, old 7c, scalawags 
6c, spring chickens and hens mixed 7@8c, old 
hens 7@8c, roosters 514¢, good to ch ducks 12@13c, 
geese 7@8c. 


At New 


Vv ‘inane, 

At New York, hot house vegetables in good 
request, southern sell well when choice. Aspara- 
gus $5@7 p dz behs, Cal cauliflowers 2 50@3 50 p 
case, Brussels sprouts 8@16c P qt, Bermuda beets 
250@3 P cra, domestic cabbage 3@6 P 100, import- 
ed 10@12, washed carrots 1 P bbl, unwashed 
50@75ce, Mich celery 60c@1 P dz roots,N Y and 
western 25@50c, Fla 1@1 50, Norfolk kale 125@ 
150 Pp bbi, southern lettuce 1@3 P bskt, Boston 
75ce@1 25 P dz, Havana okra 3@3 50 ® carrier, pep- 
pers 3@3 50,spinach 1 50@2 p y bbl, marrow squash 
125@150 Pp bbl, Hubbard 150, turnips 75@90c, 
Flaradishes 150@3 ~ 100, Fla tomatoes 1@4 P 
cra, Havana 1 50@3 50 P carrier, Bermuda 25@75e 
P bx, Boston hothouse cucumbers 1 25@1 50 P dz, 
Fla green peas 250@5 P cra, parsley 2 50@3 
P cra. 

At Chicago, supplies moderate but ample, strict- 
ly choice commands full quotations. Cal 
cauliflower $2@2 50 ® cra, home-grown celery 
20@40c P dz, Mich 10@25c, Boston hothouse 
cucumbers 1 50@1 75 P dz, home-grown lettuce 90c 
@110 p4dz, new cabbage 2 60@4 50 P cra, pars- 
ley 15@30c P dz, pie plant 50c@1, home-grown 
radishes 25@50c # dz bchs, Ky spinach 1@125 
P bbi, tomatoes 350@5 50 P case, rutabagas 20@ 
23e @ bu, old white turnips 40@60c P bbl, oyster 
plant 15@30c dz, Cal green peas 1@1 25 P bu bx, 
leeks 25@30c Y dz bchs, kale 75c@1 P bbl, Hubbard 
squash 1 25@1 50 P dz, 20 P ton, 
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For durability and for 
cheapness iis prepa - 
yahion 1S Wruly unrivalled. 
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THE RISING SUN 


STOVE POLISH in 
cakes 
blacking of a stove. 


for general 


THE SUN PASTE 


POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner 
applied and pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


shine, 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. As 





ia By feeding green cut bone, the 
produciug food in the world, 
medicine and cheaper than gr: 


MANN'’S BONE CUTTER. 


Try it before you pay for " 
4 3161 Highest Awards rec'd. Catl'g free if 
fs name this paper. 
— FP. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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do cause us all! 


¥ Perhaps you have a half-formed no- 

j tion of buying a binder, reaper or 
mower—and it’s not a McCormick. 

- You decide upon a machine which, 

j you remember, showed up very favor- 

! ably in a draft test—but you forget what 


sort of a ‘‘test’’ it was. 


You remember the agent said 
his machine ‘‘ is just as good as 


the McCormick.” 


‘= 
The things we forget ! 
= Whatuntold mischief these 
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You remember the McCormick 
is a little higher in price— 
/ But you forget that the ' 
| . 
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to take part. 


same conditions. 
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on their local agent. 
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You forget that the McCor- 
mick is higher priced only be- 
cause of its higher quality. 


Write the McCormick Harvest- 
ing Machine Co., Chicago, or call 
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was on hand ais to meet any 
and all competion in the World’s 
Fair field tests—tests in which all 
American machines were urged 


| 
You forget that the machine 
you think of buying did not ob- jf 
tain its draft figures in these § 
tests with the McCormick—in t 
the same field and under the @ 
« 
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THE IMPROVED 4 CTOR 


JNCUBATOR 


es Chickens by Steam, 
conte self-regulating. 4 


oiess, most rel 
t first-class 







Circulars free, 
EL & CO., Quincy, i: 


EGGS ai 0 FOWLS. 


FOR SALE HAN Ge tn “the ‘Weer. 


000 prizes at 10 State Shows in 1894. 
Send three one cent cae for best Illustrated 


CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOX 4, COLUMBUS, & 








GUARANTEED 


ye 5 self-regulating and ———= 
h 90 cent. 6f the fer- 
ths — Self-regulating Brood: 
Most perfect machines, best materi 
and workmanship. Prices reasonable, 
Send 4c for large i illus, catel 6, tes. 
timonials, etc. High Ol ass Poultry 
& Eggs. Foll stock ‘oultry Supplies, . 
Peerless Incubator & Brooder Oo., « Quincy, IL 












INCUBATCRS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 1l4-page Illustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 


EGG 





yisse Goubied a1 ond one-third bi 
ill saved b our ty? 


BONE C TE 
gne re receiving an An 
World’s Fair. Enmore Rh . | CHARNUM, pe 


108 Albany pA c Cazenovia, N. ¥- 


. @ SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK. 


on earth, 84 pages printed in colors, Photo Engravings 

of the largest Poultry Farm in the Northwest. Descrip- 
; tion and prices of all varieties, over 70 finest engra vin; 

you want one; only l5c. C, C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill 


Py Invincible Hatcher, 


fact teen te bm as ee oben, 

4c. for No.22 catal: gaat beste 
raising & testim: 

Buckeye Incubator Co.. “springfiel4 0, 














Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 
#1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D 
Washington, N. J. 


Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows 
Poh ete, not to mention Children. ISTEM 
PERINE wil! prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestin al Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Oil Meal p?ctess Linseed Oil 


Feed Oil Meal freely to Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, 
Fowls, ete. It means health, strength and productive 
power to the animal. Now Very Cheap. Order ¥, 
34, or ton lot. Feed liberally till pasture season, June Ist. 
Stall fed stock should newer be without it. A cooked 
food, and easily digested. Ask for Thompson’s Oil or Oil 
Meal. A reliable, pure brand Or address manufacturers, 


THOMPSON & CO., 
17 West Diamond St. - - = 








Allegheny, Pa. 








HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS - 











If so a “ Baby ” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. You 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
“Baby.” All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 635 535 485 
New York, 6 25 5a 5 50 
Buffalo, 6 35 5 55 5 35 
Kansas City, 6 10 510 435 
Pittsburg, 6 30 5 45 515 


At Chicago, cattle have shown an irregular de- 
cline of 10@25¢ nor is this strange. As pointed 
out in our columns, the advance of the past two 
months has been so pronounced there is a ten- 
dency to limit the consumption owing to higher 
cost across the retail counter. In the main there 
is general stability, however. The more desira- 
ble grades showed little change last week with 
market to-day full of promise of continued 
healthiness though the advancing tendency is 
liable to be frequently ehecked by reactiens such 
as just noted. Receipts continue only moderate 
indicating the fact of the general shortage in sup- 
plies, yet trade has lacked activity. European 
markets while higher are below a parity and east- 
ern buyers show unwillingness to pay recent 
prices. The demand is largely for well-finished 
medium weight steers and good to choice butch- 
ers’ stock at other than extreme prices. There is 
nothing to indicate any early augment in re- 
eeipts. Choice to fancy steers are quotable at 
$6 15@6 40 with sales lurgely at 6 down. Cheap 
eanners’ stock generally weak at a wide range, 
stock cattle quiet and nearly steady and Texans 
active when good to choice at going prices. Re- 
vised quotations follow 


Exporters. 1450 to 1400 Com to ch bulis. 32 475 
\De. a¥erage Good sf@ckers and 

i dressed beef and feeders. 38 475 

bipping « steers, 1150 Common ll 275 36 

to ibe. $15 6@ Caives, hea 223 30 

Fair phe um steers, Caives. 1p to” Yin Ibe. 3 535 

U1S@ to 14 : 4@) 5H) Miich cows, ea. 310 0m 

Good cows and heifes. 4 49 Corn-fed Tex steers. 40 5 

Poor to t a «ws 0 385 Do cows and heifers. $30 450 

Hog receipts at only a little more than 100,000 


for the week meant higher prices, but any mate- 
rial advance was prevented by the declining ten- 
dency in provisions. While choice heavy hogs 
sold up to $5 40 the finish was about 5 30 with con- 
siderable interest shown the first two days of this 
week around these prices. Good to ch medium 
and heavy 51025 3), light weights 475@5, mixed 
4%@5 2. The demand for product is fair and 
with the close of the Lenten season at hand and 
only moderate supplies of live hogs the feeling is 
one of ger ifidence. 
Sheep receipts around 
week ago but prices 1l5a25c | 
eral supplies in the ter! 
ent buying there. 


eral cor 
65,000 were much as a 
ywer because of lib- 
n markets and indiffer- 
1and for export sheep con- 
tinues good, however, this helping values. Na- 
tives must now compete with Texans which are 
beginning to arrive freely, the best selling well 
with common grades slow. Heavy lambs plenti- 
ful and neglected. Good to extra sheep $ 2544 75 
with fancy possibly a shade premium and poor to 
common 2%43 %, lambs 45026. Good to choice 
Texans 4a4 ©). 

At Pittsburg, 
ruling firm the early part 





eattle have shown fair activity 
of last week but subse- 
Prices are so 


quer itiy showing @ littie heaviness. 
high that buyers are offering objections yet there 


is a good clearance of everyt! 7 g merc hantable. 
evised prices fo lle 


Light steers, &) to 20 





saat n the 435 50 
Good cows and heifers,275 450 

4 5@ Balls and stage 4D 

Feeders. 39) to 1100 lt 46 

4M 4D Stockers. 0) to BW ibe. 275 375 

Fresh milch cows, ea, DO 20 

3H 4 Veal calves, 40 5 





The rather light hog receipts have met ready 
disposition at the hands of local packers and 
shippers and general firmness has characterized 
the market. Good to choice Philas $5 325 45, 


mixed droves 52545 3%, commen to best yorkers 
4%a5 2. rough low 32524. Pittsburg has been 
able to take care of all the sheep offered without 
difficulty and after adecline of 15a20c early last 
week the market has shown alittle recovery. 
Prime to fancy wethers 4754515, common to 
good mediam weights 324, rough lots 2 2a@2 75, 


lambs 3 5626 
At Baffalo, 


the cattle market has been irregu- 


t 
lar, prices departing littie from those ruling a 
week earlier. Steers rather slow unless espe: ial- 
ly attractive hile poor to common grades de- 
clined 1 ate Kece pts « f sale cattle last week 
20a a4 é é f G ] j i ght 
batehers’ steers $5454), fair to n heavy 
525% = choice ra 676%. Coarse and 
rong aA 7 Fee r 4 $ eker T5a3 A. 
aad of 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Two Prime Objects in Coloring a House 


are to protect it and make it attractive. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


permanently prevent the decay of the wood, 
and give soft, velvety colors, completely in 
harmony with the tints of nature. They last 
as long, look better, and are 50% cheaper 


than paint. 


Send for Samples,Circulars,and Color Studies of Creosoted Houses. 





CABOT’S SHEATHING “QUILT’’— 





KEEPS THE COLD OUT. 








SAMUEL CABOT, 


AGENTS AT poo CENTRAL POINTS. 








Chicaao 


Sole [an’f’r, 75 Kilby St., 
Boston, Mass. 














The COOLEY CREAMER 


Unquestionably occupies first position in apparatus for setting milk to raise 
the cream. Send for our special catalogue about it. 





IN 


of Babcock Testing. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERTIIONT. 


“BABCOCKING” 


if you wish to secure good results, you must have a staunch, reliable and 
accurate machine, obtainable in a 


'Y.F. M. BABCOCK TESTER. 


Send for our special book thoroughly covering the ground 





















IS THE BEST. 


Especially adapted to operating with water B 
alone. The cans have the largest cooling surface, and are the 
Arranged in pairs, with large space between and 


REIN® PEERLESS a 


easiest cleaned. 








at the rear of them, thus insuring the rapid cooling of the milk @ oe y' 


and the greatest quantity of cream. 


Get it and you get the best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AGENTS 


A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Peerless embodies|# wae wan eT | 
everything that is desirable inacreamery for the dairy or family. Blais 





WANTED. 








Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 


, yee od growers that demand the very choicest qual- 
ty of seeds 
of my improved strains, seeds that cannot be equalled. 


VERBENA 


most bril 


PETUNIA 
NEW 


ASTERS 


Harlequin, ete 


A packet of each will be sent for ten cents. 


READ THIS CAREFULL 


Soval Splendor Verbena and > -¥ Zinnia seeds, are 
OW 


the finest of the s 


AL 





Choice Seed at Lowest Prices. 





will find in any of the following varieties 


Seed selected from upwards of one hundred 
varieties; flowers of the largest size, with 
liant and desirable colors. 

Bright rich colors. 

Beautiful markings. 


DWARF LILLIPUT ZINNIA Zivmtas is" de. 
y colors 


Uy called “Little Darlings’; many bright 


A mixture of the most desirable varieties, in- 
Srown, 







SUuUCSScESS 


18 ATTAINED WITH 


SPRAY PUMPS 


MADE BY 


THE DEMING CO., Salem, 0. 


BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
WORKING PARTS; KNAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 
DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ETC. 
“THB WORLD’S BEST.” 


OP Catalogue and Treatise on application. 


HENION & HUBBEL 
Gen’ Western Agts.” } CHICAGO. 





clading Comet, Rose, Peony, Jewel, C 


Wm. C. Egans, See. of 
« the Horticultural Socie- 
Chicago, writes The plants obtained from your 
p saying that they are 
ties I have ever seen.’ 


in their prime and I cannot he 


agus, Rhubarb, 
att and other mortgage lifters. 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the story. Describes and prices 


t Berries, Currants, Grapes, 


Aspar- 
Hardy 


Peaches, Japan 


aan’ IN FRUIT 


now. HALE BROBS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 





introduce my home grown, honest and reliable seeds, 
send this large collection, which ts reajly a SOc col- 
, for only ten cents. Stamps or coin taken. 


‘ea B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass. 





BOXES. : 


HAY 


CHAMPION. 
Horse and 
Write 


And Straw Presses. 
Best made. Steam, 
Hand Power. Complete line. 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 








berry boxes in shooks.gl0, 
lred, delivered on cars. W 
inton, Maas 


valle a #12 pes 
b. CLAFLIN 







PEACH TREES TON, Stoc kiey, Del. 


R. 8. JOHNS 


prices, 





Livingston’ § Sons, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 





OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
Seed Annual Free. 


wee . SEEDS 


to know about. 

















PLEASURE 





are both found in using the BEST plants. 
catalogue of the largest and most careful! 
new and standard varietics of all 


AND VINES—the hardiest and most vigorous aaate rs. 
PROFIT Address ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Mo . estown, N. J. 





Send for FREE 
ae lected stock of 


PLANTS, TREES and 
















THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


[From Page 420.} 
465@5 15, fancy export sheep, 115@135 Ibs, 5 10@5 
common to fair droves 2 72@4, lambs 3 50@6. 





At New York, cattle have shown no particular 
activity and the week closed with dull export de- 
mand, Prices inthe main have held up fairly 
well and the situation is without material 
change. Poor to choice native steers finally sold 
at $4 50@6, with something fancy quotable at a 
premium. Oxen and stags 2 25@5, poor to choice 
cows and bulls 175a@4 50. Veal calves plentiful at 
4 75@6 25 for common to choice. Hogs generally 


firm at 510@540. Sheep irregular with choice 
stock fully steady while poor lots are slow and 
weak. Quotations 375@550 for poor to choice 


sheep and 4@6 25 for lambs. 

At London, American steers 11144@13c # th esti- 
mated dressed weight and refrigerator beef 10@ 
1034c P th. Sheep 12@14c estimated dressed weight. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY BHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 14@15c 
P% dz, turkeys 12@13c P hl w, 13@14c a w, chick- 
ens 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 13@14c 1 w, 14 
@lic d w, geese 12@13c dw. Barley 60@65c P bu, 
buckwheat 54@57c, western corn 47@50c, state 60 
@63c, oats 32@36c, rye 52@55e, wheat 65@70c, bran 
$18 50@19 P ton, cottonseed meal 19@20, middlings 
18 50@19 50, baled timothy hay 10@11, loose 11@12, 
clover 9@9 50, rye straw 8@9, oat 7@8. Good to best 
steers 4@5 P 100 tbs, veal calves 450@5 50, hogs 
3 50@4, sheep 4@5, yearlings 5@6, milch cows 35@ 
40 ea, hides 5@10c P th, calfskins 40@70c ea, tallow 
4@4%c. Potatoes 150@175 P bbl, onions 2@3, tur- 
nips 50@60c, cabbages 4@5 PY 100, medium beans 
2@2 05 P bu, pea 205@210, limas 2 45@250, Bald- 
win apples 2 50@3 50 ® bbl, Greenings 2 25@3 25. 


At Syracuse, provisions strong. Beef sides 8@ 

914c P tb, veal 6@7c, mutton 7@8c, lambs 15@20c, 
new milch $35@50 ea, dressed hogs 5@6 P 100 tbs, 
tallow 4@4%4c P tb, horse hides 1@1 50 ea, calf- 
skins 75c. Potatoes active. Hebrons and Rose 
60@65ce PY bu, Burbanks 50@60c, onions 40@50c, tur- 
nips 20@25c,navy beans 2@250PY bu, pea 150@ 
1 75, cabbages 2@3 P 100, Hubbard squash 1%c P 
ib, beets 30¢c P bu, parsnips 30@40c, popcorn 75@ 
9c. Fresh eggs 14@16c P# dz, chickens 9@1l1c P fh 
lw, 12@14c d w, turkeys 14@i6c dw,ducks 14 
@l6c. Baled timothy hay 9@11 # ton, loose 6@10, 
clover 7@8, rye straw 8@10, clover seed 6 25@6 50 
# bu, timothy 3@3 25, alfalfa 6 50. 
BAt Buffalo, No 2 mixed oats 33c # bu, No 2 yel- 
low corn 49c, red wheat 60c, flaxseed $150, bran 
90c P 100 ths, middlings 94c, clover seed 5 25@5 75 P 
bu, timothy 265@2 75. Fresh eggs 12%@13c P dz, 
chickens 12@13c P tb, turkeys 15@16c, fowls 10@ 
lic. Potatoes 65@75c P bu, onions T5c@1, turnips 
15@25c, beets 25@30c. 


In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
beef 54%,@7c ® tb, pork 6c, fowls 10c, eggs 12c P 
dz, potatoes 50c P bu, ch baled hay 50@60c Pp 
100 tbs, rye straw 60@70c, oat 30@40c.—At Platts- 
burg, Clinton Co, eggs 15c, potatoes 50c, oats 45c, 

,corn 8c FP 100 lbs.—At Mattituck, Suffolk Co, 
shote pork 6c, calves 5c.—At Lincklaen Center, 
Chenango Co, hay $4@6, potatoes 65c, eggs 10c.— 
At Salisbury Center, Herkimer Co, eggs llc, hay 
8@10, cows 30@40 ea, maple sugar 8c, syrup 90c, 
state corn 60c, western Bic, oats 35c, potatoes 1 75 
P bbl, cabbage 6@7c ea.—At East Cobleskill, 
Schoharie Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 60c, pork 5c.—At 
Worcester, Otsego Co, eggs 12c, hay 10, potatoes 
50c, beef 5@6c P 100 ths, apples 2@5 P bbl, oats 45c, 
buckwheat 60@70c, corn 55@60c.—At Rensselaer- 
ville, Albany Co, eggs 10@12c, cows 35@50 ea.—At 
Salisbury, Herkimer Co, ‘potatoes 40c, veals 8 P 
100 ibs, eggs 16c, hay 10. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Baldwin 
apples $3 75@4 25 P bbl, russets 3 25@3 50, fcy po- 
tatoes 80@90c ® bu, fair to good TW@T5c, globe 
onions 1 TH@2 # bbl, Yellow Danvers 1 25@1 175, 
spinach 2@2 25, cabbage 4@5, radishes 2@3 Pf 100 
behs. Fresh eggs 13@1314c P dz, fowls 10cP Ibhlw, 
9@10c d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, broilers 30@40c. Fey 
emy butter 2144@22c P th, imt cmy 14@15c, ch small 
factory cheese 1144¢, large 1lc, part skim 4@8c. 
Ch baled timothy hay 13@14 # ton, mixed clover 
11 50@12, prairie 8@9, rye straw 12@12 50, oat 7 50@8, 
clover seed 94,@10c P tbh, timothy 2 70@2 80 P bu. 





At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 14@144c WP dz, chick- 
ens H@T0c # pr, springs 65@75c, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, | 


15@16c d w. Corn 48%@50c P bu, oats 36@361,c, 
rye 62@62'%4c, wheat 59@60c, ch timothy hay $12@ 
1250p ton, clover and timothy mixed 10 75@11, 
oat straw 6@6 25, wheat550@575, bran 17@1750. 
Cmy butter 23@24c p th, dairy 16@18e, full cream 
cheese 10@12c, imt Swiss 12@124¥ac. Potatoes 75@ 
9c P bu, sweets 2 25@3 25 P bbl, turnips 0@50ce Pp 
bu, onions 250@275 P bbl, fey. apples 4 25@4 50, 
navy beans 2 20a@2 30 p bu. 


OHIO—-At. Columbus, grain 
firm. Corn 43@47c 


rules quiet and 
bu, oata 83@35c, rye 4c, 


(To Page 422.) 








| Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FPAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T. = & BROS.CO 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 


St. Louis, 
BALEM, 


ing. 


for this purpose. 
It is free. 
SOUTHER sis 

St. Lect and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 


New York, 
UNION, “ 
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W hatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 
cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
ing power and durability. Properly applied, 
it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
The price of Pure White Lead is now 
lower than ever before in this country (see 


list genuine brands). 
Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 


tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 


N ATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 











In our adv. two weeks ago we told of our a superior all 
@teel hand and power feed cutter to be offered 


10 840 


Last week we told of the process of galvanizing and its indis- 
pensable preservative qualities. Next week we will give you 
the experience of two representative business firms of Illinois, 
éne of whom has sold 400 and the other 500 Aermotors. The 
week following we will quote a price on the best pumps made 
(hand, wind mill and irrigating) lower than was ever before 
dreamed of; and the week following that we shall talk to you 
of steel galvanized tanks, with covers, at the unheard of price 
of 2% cents per gallon.. This is cheaper than wood. They do 
not shrink, leak, rot, rust or give taste to water. 

The Aermotor Company treats the public generously. 
While state legislatures are ing laws to secure repairs for 
farm machinery at on oe IT IS A FACT THAT 
a gt Has FOR 


BECAUSE SOME C OF ITS CUSTOMERS HAVE BEEN ORDERING 
INDIVIDUAL PARTS TO MAKE UP COMPLETE MACHIN 
SINCE IN THAT WAY THEY COULD GET A MACHIN 
CHEAPER THAN BY ORDERING IT ASSEMBLED. People 











are not compelled to buy inery; they are com- 
pelled to buy repairs. The Aermotor Com nee | 
was in this respect gen- erous to a Sault 

sold so low that cus- tomers could 


assemble a ma- 
assembled ma 
since it was 
would get the machine 
for the protection of its 
motor ee oy has raised 
just enough to prevent this 


buy the repairs and 

chine at less than the 

chine would cost. But 
mot certain that they 
assembled in good shape, 
own reputation, the Aer- 
the price of certain repairs 


in future. Not only has the Aermotor Company always 
given the best goods at thelow- est price and refused to sell 
Spon oorarticleatanyprice,but it has now ESTABLISHED 

ptt a d, 4 IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY TO HAVE NOT ONLY ITS 


@ooDs EASILY. ACCESSI- 
REPAIRS WITHIN EASY 
to greatly increase this 
@ matter of the greatest 
are purchasing machinery. 


BLE, BUT TO HAVE ITS 
REACH. It expects soon 
number of houses. This is 
importance to those who 
Accidents will happen, and 
a wise man will look to it when he is buying an arti- 
cle that repairs can quick- ly be had at reasonable 
cost. Our very low prices and high standards en everything 
connected with water supply and power production by wind 
together with the accessibility of a full line of our oonds an 

fepairs, will be appreciated. Aermotor Co., © 











The Old Reliable Hallada ley 
Standard, Halladay Gear 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


115 Water St., Batavia, III. 








THE KIND 
THAT ARE. 


eC FN) 
HAS ATTACHED TO ITA 
BROAD GUARANTEE. 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD. PROTECTS 
THE PURCHASER ALWAYS, 


Fulfilled. by the Manufacturer. 


OUR I895 
CATALOGUE 
{ILLUSTRATES and DESCRIBES 
THE IMPLEMENTS twat we 
GUARANTEE SO HIGHLY 


14.0F THEM @D BRAND NEW 


ONES THIS YEAR YOUAREN'T POSTED 


UNTIL YOU. KNOW ABOUT THEM. SEND NAME AND 
ADDRES panes Fo B. A. ADAMS | sates vert. 
OSBORNBS CO, AYEEE™ 
WE HAVE BRANCH HOUSES ALL OVER 
THE U.S. YOUR ENQUIRY WILL BE RE- 
FERRED TO THE ONE.NEAREST YOU, 

















ENTIRELY NEW. 


ee, ¥.. A te 
: 


| 
aR RR 
Plowing and Harrowing can be done at one on 
tion with CLARK’s CUTAWAY 


REVOLVING 


It produces a Perfect Seed Bed. 
Circular. Agents wanted in every county. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
Higganum, Conn. Now York Office, 18 Cliff Stroot. 





Send for Special 








| 


for the man who owns & 


boyay 
Ay 
i SG) 


AE 
s 
wma ice 


° tivatin 


me. bout 


and furrowing 
t and 28 Other tools. 


i 





"ak F PLENTY OF TIME TO REST 
lego 6 6 


Planet Jr.” All Steel | 
HORSE HOE AND CULTIVATOR. 


Light, strong and easily controlled. Has attachments for all kinds of hosing, cul: 
aaganse a - re Y. Py’ 


ue “we sall 
Ls a. 


Our free catal 


.LE 0. 9 Philadelp 
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[From page 421.} 
wheat 0@54c, bran $15 p ton, middlings 16, clo- 
ver seed 54540 p bu, timothy 2 Tia2 90, loose 
hay 9@11 P ton, baled timothy 10@11, straw 4@5. 
Live stock firm under light supply. Good to best 
steers 555@5 80 p 100 ths, mixed butchers’ stock 
485@5 20, veal calves 4 25@4 75, milch cows 15@ 
35 ea, best heavy hogs 5a@5 10, extra sheep 5@5 15, 
good 3 45@4 75, common 150@2 25, lambs 5@5 50, 
medium unwashed wool 11@12c, fine 8@9ec, hides 4 
@5c, calfskins 5@6c, rendered tallow 4c. Poultry 
market quiet, prices fairly firm. Chickens 5a6e 
P hl w, 7@8e d w, turkeys 10¢ | w, lle d w, ducks 7e 
i w, 10¢c d w, geese 7a@8e, fresh eggs 12c Pp dz. Po- 
tatoes in fair demand. Hebrons and Burbanks 70 


@i5c Pp bu, Rose 80c, sweets 290 P bbl, onions 
firm, red and yellow 2 50, cabbages 8@10 p 100, 
beans quiet, navy, medium and pea 210p bu, 


apples firm under moderate receipts, Baldwins 
and Northern Spy 3504375 p bbl, Ben Davis 4 25 
a4 50. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $1050@1075 Pp 
ton, clover 9@9 50, rye straw 5 50a6, oat and wheat 
450@5, bran 1550, middlings 16. Marrow beans 
2 75@2 90 P bu, Cal limas 5!,@5%,4¢ Pp tb, N ¥ pota- 
toes 75@85e P bu, Mich 70a@75e, ch onions 2@2 25 p 
bbl, cabbage 1 50@2 50), rutabagas 1@1 10, Baldwin 
and Greening apples 375@4p bbl. Eggs tle p dz, 
chickens 614@7c P tb, ducks 7c, turkeys 7@10e, ch 
to extra steers 550@580 p 100 Ibs, ch veal calves 
5@5 25, sheep 430@450. Wheat 59c p bu, corn 47@ 
48e, oats 32c, rye 59a@60c. 

At Toledo, poultry in small demand. Chickens 
7@8e P th 1 w, 10@1le d w, turkeys 9@1le 1 w, 11@ 
12%ec d w, ducks 9@10e 1 w, ll@l2ec d w, geese 75@ 
80c ea, fresh eggs 12a@13c. Potatoes firm. He- 
brons 65@70c P bu, Burbanks 58@60c, sweets $2 75 
@3 P bbi, white onions 2@2 75, red 1 65@2 50, yellow 
1 75@2, cabbages 4 50@4 75 » cra, turnips 35@38e Pp 
bu, navy beans 2 75@3, pea 1 15@175. Apples slow 
at firm prices. Eastern ch fruit 350a4 p bbl, 
western 4@4 50, evap’d &8@814c P tb. Baled timothy 
hay 10@12 P ton, loose 13@14, oat straw 4 75@5, rye 
6@6 25, bran 17@17 50, cottonseed meal 18@19. 
Green salted hides 5@6c P th, calfskins 744@8e, un- 
washed wool 11@12c. 


At Cleveland, potatoes in moderate supply 
and good demand. Hebrons and Rose 65@70c 
~ bu, Burbanks 70@75c, yellow onions T5@85e, 


turnips 35@40c, cabbages $40@60 P ton, navy and 
pea beans 2104215 p bu, Baldwin apples 375@4 
Pfbbl, Ben Davis and Winesap 425@5. Ch poultry 
firm. Chickens 9@10c PP th 1 w, l0@lle da w, 
turkeys 111,@12¢c 1 w, 13@13%4c aw, ducks 11144@ 
12¢ | w, 13@134ec a w,fresh eggs 12@12%4c. Live 
stock steady. Good to best steers 5@6 P 100 lbs, 
veal calves 3a4, hogs 485@5, sheep 3 75@4 50, 
lambs 5@6, fine washed wool 13@14c, unwashed 
8@12c, hides 554@6c, tallow 4@44c. Grain quiet 
and steady. Barley 50@56c P bu, corn 46144@47c, 
oats 351,@36c, rye 52c, wheat 57127@58c, loose hay 
10@12 P ton, baled timothy 8@10 75, rye straw 5 75 
@6 25, oat 4 75a@5, cloverseed 570@5 90 p bu, timo- 
thy 2 60@2 75, bran 17 P ton. 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clarke Co, 
chickens 35@40c ea, eggs llc P dz, lard 7e P th, 
dried apples 6%4c, potatoes 70@80c p bu, beans 
$1 75.—At Van Wert, Van Wert Co, wheat 54c, corn 
39c, oats 30ec, loose hay 7, baled 8 50.—At Oxford, 
Butler Co, wheat 50c, corn 38@40c, oats 35c, hay 9@ 
9 50, straw 4@4 75.—At Andover, Ashtabula Co, hay 
7@9, corn 52c, vats 35c.—At Wellington, Lorain Co, 
wheat 5ic, oats 30c, cows 30 ea, hogs 4c ® tb. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, loose hay $17@ 
18 P ton, rye straw 17, oats 39@40ec PP bu. Beef 
high, 8@10 50 Pp 100 tbs, pork rib 950, spring lambs 
8a10 ea, sausage 9%4c, veal 6e¢ 1 w,1l@i2ed w, 
early spring chickens 1 25@1 50 p pr, turkeys 16@ 
18¢c d w, ducks 20c, eggs 17@20c P dz. Trout 75c@ 
1. Potatoes 75¢ P bu, red and yellow onions 75c@ 
1 25, turnips 40c, cabbages 75e@1 25 P dz, parsley 
60c, mint 50c, lettuce %9c@1, radishes 75@80c, cu- 
cumbers 2, celery 1, Hubbard squash 2%4@3e P th, 
beets 75¢@1 P bbl, parsnips 1, spinach 1 50, dande- 
lions 2, cider 10@12c Pp gal, vinegar 1lé6c, honey 
16@18c P th, popeorn 1 25 P bu. 

At Bridgeport, loose hay $17@19 P ton, baled 
timothy 14@16, rye straw baled 12@14, loose 15@ 
16. Veal calves 5a6c Pp tb | w,9@1le d w, hogs 
6@ic lw, yearling lambs 8@9e d w, spring lambs 
5@6 50 ea, hides 5a@6e, calfskins 50@80c ea, tallow 3 
@4c. Fresh eggs 15@16c P dz, chickens 12c p 
bl w, 14@l6c ad w,turkeys 14@18c, ducks 14@ 
l6c. Potatoes 80@90c, red onions 804 9c, yellow 
80c@1, turnips 2c, cabbages 346 P 100, carrots 
25@40e P bu, celery 142 P dz, lettuce 304 50e, 
radishes 25¢c, spinach 2@2 50 » bbl, light maple 
sugar 10@12c P th, marrow beans 2 90@3 Pp bu, pea 
2 25@2 30, Baidwin apples 3 50@5 p bbl, Greenings 
4 50@5. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
20a2lc Pp tb, dairy 18@19¢c.—At Syracuse, good to 
chemy 18@20c, dairy 16@18¢.—At Buffalo, firm 

[To Page 423.} 
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Many people are troubled with dizziness, 
dullness, unpleasant taste in the morning, and 
That Tired Feeling, Pimples, Boils, and other 
manifestations of impure blood also appear, 
annoying and depressing. 

To all such sufferers we earnestly urge a 
trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. No preparation 
ever received such unanimous praise for its 
success as a general Spring Medicine. It cures 
scrofula, salt rheum and every other evidence 


of impure blood. It overcomes 


That Tired Feeling. 

“When I commenced taking the medicine I 
was in bad shape. Had been suffering with 
kidney trouble, did not have any appetite and 
felt weak and tired all the time. From child- 
hood I had been troubled with fits. The doc- 
tors claimed I had spinal disease and another 
thought my heart was affected. Several years 
ago I treated for my dizzy spells, but last sum- 
mer they came back more severely in the form 
of fainting. Prostration of the nerves the 








SPRING 


doctor called it. At the age of 17 it seemed to 
me that I was a Complete Physical Wreck. | 
was always suffering pains in my back, side 
and head, and if I got the least bit tired or 
blood 

with 


worried I was as cross as a bear. My 
was impure and my face was covered 
pimples all the time. I saw Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla advertised so much I concluded to try one 
bottle. Before I had taken half of it 
I Noticed a Change. 

I continued taking the medicine and after using 
several bottles I could work without becoming 
tired, eat heartily and was free from any head- 
ache trouble. Since then I have not had a 
fainting spell and my face is as smooth as an 
infant’s. 
saparilla to all who have trouble with their 
It is my earnest wish and 


I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sar- 


nervous system. 
desire that the sick everywhere may know of 
and receive that benefit which Hood’s Sarsa- 
Miss ELLA 


parilla bestowed upon me.” Ros- 


ERTS, Beaman, Mo. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier. 








Over 2000in use. Forty of the best, Threshing 
Machine Manufacturers licensed to build. Eve 
Stacker licensed or built by us, bears trade mar 
shown in this ad. You get the best threshing 
machinery in the world of our licensees without 

1 

fan. Nomen on stack. o 
dust. Separator capacity increased 20 pe 
No moving, no setting. 
equally adapted to Separators and Clover 
lers. Write for FR 


Stacks by blast o 





~ description. 


SLACKS of Straw 
Made and Saved 


adly pay extra for threshing. 


ARMERS 
RIENDS 


Works cutomemeally. : 
ul- 
E catalogue giving full 


THE INDIANA MFG. 60., 148 to 154 Missouri St, Indianapolis, Ind, 





email 
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Made of Best Galvanized 


STEEL 
_ WIRE 











CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THI8 AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelly Perfect Axe 


It will cut more wooa 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don't keep it. It is the 
Anti-Trust Axe, 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 















Any size you want, 20 
to56in. high. Tires 1 

to 8 in. wide—hubs ta 

fit any axle. Saves 
Cost many times in 

@ season to have set 

of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
grain, fodder, manure, 
bogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Oatl’g free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 

Quincy, Il. 
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[From Page 422.] 
for choice grades. N Y and Pa extra cmy 21@22c, 
western 19@20c, dairy 19a 20¢, imt emy 15@l16c.— 
At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 16@18¢e.—At East Co- 


bleskill, Schoharie Co, 14¢c.—At Plattsburg, Clin- 
ton Co, 25c.—At Prattsville, Greene Co, 17c.—At 
Woodbourne, Sullivan Co, 18¢.—At Rensselaer- 


ville, Albany Co, 18@20c.—At Worcester, Otsego 
Co, 16@17c.—At Salisbury Center, Herkimer Co, 18c. 


At New York, the market is tame and demand 
slow, with 21c the top figure on fancy grades of 
creamery. New butter: Paextracmy 20%@2ic p 
Ib, Elgin and other western extra 2lc, firsts 18@ 
1914c, seconds 15@17e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 19 
@1914¢, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy firsts 14@15c, 
seconds 9@1ilc, western dairy firsts 1244@13'%c, 
seconds 9@l1l1c, extra factory 11@12c, firsts 94,@10c, 
fresh rolls 744@12c. Old butter: June fey creamery 
16c, seconds 10a@15¢c, N Y best half tubs and firkins 
1314,@l4e, firsts 12@13c, factory firkins T7@9c. Add 
1@2c P tb to the above for small selections and 
choice and fancy goods. 


At Boston, generally quiet, 
ing a slightly easier tone. 
21@22c P ib, extra N Y 21@22c, 
20c, eastern emy 18@20c, extra northern held 
emy 16@17c, western 10a@16c, extra Vt dairy 
19c, N Y 18e, Vt and N Y firsts 16@17¢, western dairy 
firsts 12@13c,western imt emy 13a@14¢c,western ladle 
firsts 11@12c, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in 
Yan d '4-ib prints 22c, extra dairy do 20c. 


prices exhibit- 
Extra Vt emy 
northern firsts 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dams 10@lic p bb, flats 91,@10%,c, pound skims 4@ 
6c, imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 10@ 
lic.—At Buffalo, fairly steady. N Y full cream 
11%,@12c, western 9@10c, part skim 5@6c.—At 
Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 11@12c.—At Salisbury 
Center, Herkimer Cd, 12c. 


At New York, trading is very light and no 
special change is shown in the market. N Y full 
cream Sept large colored 11144@11%c P th, white 
10%@lic, ch 10144@10%4c, good to prime 912@10c, 
small fey colored 11%4@12c, white 1114c, common 
to prime 9%@11%4c, Chenango Co part skims, 
ch small 742@8e, large 6@614c, fair to prime 44%@ 
614c, full skims 1144@1%4 c, domestic Swiss firsts 12 
@12\',c, seconds 11Z@11'4e. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the feeling is one of general easi- 
ness with prices irregular and uncertain. Of 
course there is no committee to form prices as 
was the case during the life of the milk exchange, 
and present quotations are somewhere around 
24,c P qt to the farmer less carrying charges. On 
the platform the surplus price is $1 22@1 30 p can 
of 40 qts. Producers and dealers continue to talk 
of arriving at some common ground for the estab- 
lishment of prices but nothing tangible has been 
done up to the present. Some arrangement 
whereby a degree of uniformity in prices could be 
followed is desirable and unless this is accom- 
plished, May or June with the increased flow of 
milk may further greatly unsettle the market. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of ‘*Mar 3] Mar 24 Mar 17 Mar 10 Mar3 Feb 24 Feb 
Whitsons, 15 15 14 ai Soe ats pes 
Hammonds, 36 40 43 39 41 42 162 
Merritts Cor, 106 115 114 117 114 109 451 
Kitchawan, 96 104 101 106 101 95 39 
Croton Lake, 102 110 106 114 116 119 475 
Yorktown, 513 534 530 532 557 571 2,22 
Amawalk, 181 199 192 198 197 169 742 


West Somers, 157 154 155 145 145 141 586 
Baldwin Place, 466 488 489 500 525 493 
Mahopac Falls, ‘ 2 26 
Mahopac Mines, 190 192 188 190 188 199 580 
Lake Mahopac, 125 126 130 129 134 131 541 


Crofts, 169 166 165 162 156 150 591 
Carmel, 224 217 2ul 205 213 223 867 
Brewster, 90 96 94 89 81 85 268 
Hopewell, - “= 326 710 570 630 2,473 
Storm ville, 301 260 270 279 341 273 ~=—s«1,089 


Poughquag, 738 733 711 716 724 707 382,755 
Pawlings, ll ll ll 10 10 il 38 
Reynoldsville, 715 741 738 750 726 = 732 

Paterson, 118 115 116 115 119 105 402 


Totals, 4,631 4,688 4,964 5,381 5,320 5,245 20,611 


*Aiso 630 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 279 from 
Carmel. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from 
all other sources in 40-qt cans for the week end- 
ing April 8 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 27,339 710 226 
N Y Central 17,969 193 731 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,454 640 pe 
West Shore, 8,833 299 333 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,946 203 2 
Del, Lack & West, 27,272 313 — 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 _ — 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 — 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 - 
Lone Island, 1,143 — — 
N J Central, 1,680 23 ~ 
Other sources, 3,850 _ - 
Total receipts, 136,245 2,469 1,292 
Daily average, 19,463 352 185 


The milk receiving station at Deposit, N Y, for- 
merly owned and managed by Mr Kling, is now 
owned by Mr Wright. He has made prices for 
the year beginning April 1 and mede contracts 
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with producers at the following rates: April 2¢ 
per qt, May 1%¢c, June 14e, July 1%4¢, Aug 2c, Sept 
244c, Uct 2144c, Nov 2%4c, Dec 234¢, Jan, ’96, 244c, Feb 
2%4c, March 2c. This is an average of 5.14¢c p qt for 
the year. The Borden condensery at the same 
place has announced prices for the six months be- 
ginning April 1 as follows: April $1.20 per 100 Ibs 
milk, May 1, June 70c, July 80c, August 95c, Sep- 
tember 1.05. This is an average of 95c¢ per 100 ibs 
for the six months or 2.04¢ per qt. 








HER ENTRANCE 


—into society, and womanhood as well, is 
an extremely critical period in every girl’s 
life. At this time she needs advice, and, 
what’s more—help of the right sort. Ifshe 
puts her faith in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription it can bring only good results. 
It’s a medicine that’s made especially to 
build up women’s strength and cure wo- 
men’s ailments—an invigorating, restora- 
tive tonic, soothing cordial, and bracing 
nervine ; purely vegetable, non-alcoholic, 
and perfectly harmless. For all the func- 
tional derangements, painful disorders, and 
chronic weaknesses that afflict womankind, 
the ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ’’ is specific. 


TERRIBLE PAIN AND PAINTING SPELLS. 
Mechanicsburgh, Cumberland Co., Pa. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir— 
. When I commenced tak- 
ing your medicine I was 
very sickly. I had fre- 
quent spells of fainting, 
terrible pain in my hea 
and life was a burden to 
me. I was attended by 
one of the best physi- 
cians in our town, but 
with no good results. At 
last a neighbor advised 
me to try Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, 
which I did, and after 
taking one bottle I felt 
greatly benefited. I 
would advise all ladies 
similarly afflicted to try 
“ Favorite Prescription." 





Mrs. JACoBs. 
Yours truly. 

Mrs. SAMUEL A. JACOBS. 

A book of 168 pages, entitled “ Woman 

and Her Diseases,’’ sent sealed in plain 

envelope for 10 cents in stamps to pay 


Willis’s 
ractical Flora 


Is unique. Prof. George Macloskie, Prince- 
ton, says: “It is full of curious information 
about the useful plants of all countries which 
is not attainable from any of our common text- 
books.’”’ Prof. Albert T. Brigham, Colgate 
University, bears this testimony: “Tt is a 
storehouse of information in economic botany 
and assembles interesting facts of plant history 
and geography which it would be difficult to 
find elsewhere.”’ 
Willis’s Practical Flora. Ey Oliver R. Willis, 
Instructor in Botany, etc., in the New York 
Military Academy. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


postage, 





American Book Company, 


806-808 Broadway, New York. 
Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta 
and Portland, Ore. 
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“THE “TIP TOP” 
CORN PLANTER 


has all the latest improve- 
ments, including Check 
| Rower, Drill and Fertilizer. 
It does excellent work, is very 
| neat and strong; all steel and 
|iron. Purchasers always like 
| it. Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO.. 
Sterling, Il. 


We have Branch Houses well located. 
} Mention this paper. 
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CHURCH’S 


PNEUMATIC 


SPRAY PUMP, 


With Galvanized Iron Bucket. 


NO TOY! Every Pump 
tested with a working 
ressure of 200 lbs. before 
eaving the factory. Will 
throw a spray 10 minutes when 
charged, without pumping, or 
will throw solid stream 50 feet. 
Agents Wanted. Send $8.0 
and get the complete spraying 
> outfit as shown in cut, also a long 
wa ilist of formulas. 

i Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free. 


THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 












THE GENUINE 









Has no equal. Works easy and 
throws a constant stream. ever 
freezes in winter. Over 300,000 in use 
and ving universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and prices, giving 
depth of well. Beware of Imitations, 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Also Manufacturers of the Iron 
Turbine and Columbia Steel 
Wind En 
pa *s =” coe ckeye 
an ra. um u y 
Lawn hrowers, | Iron Fencing, 


Fire Pes, e 
THE WIARD WEEDER. 


Kills 

the weeds, 
increases the crops, 
and sa more labor 
than any other 
Implement 
on the farm. 


This Weeder 
fdas adjustments 


“W3H1L 3SN NVO GIHO ¥ 











Spad 
WIARD PLOW CO.. BATAVIA. N. Y.~ 








MACOMBER’S HAND 


CORN PLANTER. 


ALL METAL. INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Automatic, iron cut-off. No disk, slide, brush or 
rubber. Seed forced into compact soil, not dropped 
into a hole which may not close. Advantage of 
thus firming the soil fully appreciated by all. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., 
MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





KEYSTONE RIDING CULTIVATOR. 


Immense success in the past season. 
Greatly improved for 1 Pivoted 
Axles, Adjustable Parallel Beams, 
6 or 8 Shovels. Pin or Spring Hoe. 
Wheels adjustable om te 5 ft. gest. 
Spring pressure on Shovels. rite 
— for special circular and prices. 


Keystone Farm Machine Works, York, 





Pa 





Pt 
’ 
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NEW YORK. 
Legislation Enacted and Pending. 


The annual supply bill was introduced in 
the house by Mr Ainsworth and carries a total 
appropriation of $1,462,703.47, being something 
over 300,000 less than in 18%. The items 
of agricultural interest are for the depart- 
ment of agriculture 10,486; state weather 
bureau, 4500; experiment station at Geneva, 
10,000; farmers’ institutes, 15,000. The bill in- 
troduced by Mr Ainsworth providing for the 
distribution of monies collected from racing 
associations among the town fair associations 
was made a special order in the assembly and 
on final passage was lost. Mr Winn’s bill 
amending the town law relating to highway 
commissioners was passed, and received the 
governor’s signature, making it, Chapter 239 of 
the laws of 1895. Under the provisions of the 
bill electors in town may determine by ballot 
at annual town meetings whether there shall 
be elected in such town one or three commis- 
sioners of highways. 

Mr Nixon introduced a bill amending the 
county iaw regarding the fixing and collection 
of a dog tax, also one empowering the state 
board of health to examine annually samples 
of unfermented fruit juices, flavorings, canned 
goods and jellies, which may be manufactured 
without the state but offered for sale within its 
borders, to prevent adulteration. The legisla- 
ture will probably adjourn without touching a 
great number of bills of interest to cities and 
rural districts. The ditching bill, which was 
to carry into effect the provisions of the new 
constitution in regard to ditching and drain- 
age and prescribe conditions under which farm- 
ers and landowners ‘may drain across the lands 
of others, will not, so it is now claimed, be in- 
troduced. 

The local option tax bill introduced by Mr 
Ainsworth was defeated by a vote of 70 to 47, 
and it is pointed out that the vote against the 
proposed method of taxation grows larger from 
year to year. This bill was made a special or- 
der and was vigorously attacked by Mr Nixon. 
Animated arguments were made pro and con, 
and in support of the measure Mr Ainsworth 
flourished a handful of documents which he 
said were petitions from’ farmers favoring his 
bill. Political arguments were interjected into 
the discussion when the measure was put to 
the test with the above result. To many it is 
puzzling to know why the matter of taxation 
is not taken up with the determination to put 
something through which will give the rural 
interests a measure of the relief that is called 
for from year to year. Organized societies 
send representatives to Albany each year, but 
the results attained do not show for much. 
Attention nowadays appears to center in city 
politics and rural matters must wait. 





Byron, Genesee Co 0, April 5—There area 
few carloads of potatoes left in this section. 
Buyers offering 60c per bu at present.—— 
Several carloads of lambs being fed for spring 
market. Most of them will soon be shorn.— 
N H. Green & Son have two carloads of cattle 
and one of sheep. A car of hogs was recently 
bought by Craft & Gilmore of Oakfield, and 
shipped to Buffalo.——There are some few 
tons of hay but not very much grain left to be 
marketed. About $30,000 worth of dressed 
pork has been bought in this town by F. T. 
and E. H. Miller, and shipped to G. & J 
Brown at Rochester. The Miller brothers are 
also dealers in all kinds of farm produce, coal, 
phosphate and salt. 

Catlin, Chemung Co 0, April8—Farmers have 
commenced to deliver milk at the creamery 
and get 2c per qt.——No grain sown yet. 
Frost and snow plenty.— Cows high, bringing 
$30 to 35. Sheep nearly all bought up. C. 
Eaton sold lambs for 3 per head. eef cattle 
high and scarce.——Some demand for work 
horses with prices very low.——About 50c per 
bu is now offered for potatoes in car lots —— 
The G. Shelford farm was sold at mortgage 
sale, the 64 acres bringing 900. A few years 
ago it brought 2000. 


Elmira, Chemung Co 9, April 6—Winter 
grain looking well. Most farmers have plenty 
of hay.—Atwater’s creamery in Elmira has 
engaged most of the milk in this neighbor- 
hood. It pays for April 2c per qt, May lhe, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





July 13c, Aug 2c, Sept 2tc, Oct 2hc, Nov 2c, 
Dee 3c, Jan 3c, Feb 3c, Mareh 2hce. 

East Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, April 6— 
Many farms here having a northern slope still 
have snow upon them and it looks as. though 
seeding will be very late.——Twenty-five years 
ago rye in this locality headed in April.— 
Farm help plenty. The financial stringency 
tends to incite the farmer to practice more 
rigid economy in all farm operations and more 
cautiousness in expenditure. The prospects 
are that the aggregate income from grain, hop 
and dairy farms far removed from the city will 
be moderate owing to competition and excess 
of supply over demand. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co of, April 5—At the 
auction held by James Grey hay sold for $17 
in the barn and cows 23 to 35 per head.—— 
Creameryman J A. Smith has notified his pa- 
trons that he will pay 70c per can for milk un- 
til further notice. Farmers are holding secret 
meetings and endeavoring to create a boycott 
or get better prices.——J. O. Newkirk has 
another carload of western horses at Liberty 
which he is selling at about 240 per pair. 


Hyde Park, Dutchess Co a, April 5—Crops 
last season were badly injured by the heavy 
hail storm in July, but farmers all had a good 
crop of hay and on this stock has been winter- 
ed in good condition. The tuberculosis scare 
has been on here for nearly two years. About 
30 head in John S. Gilbert’s dairy were con- 
demned and killed. They were appraised at 
$38 per head and almost a year later the tuber- 
culosis commission decided that he should re- 
ceive but 30 per head and the payment was 
made. The impression among farmers here 
seems to be that the tuberculin testis not a re- 
liable one and that the legislation is not in the 
interest of dairymen. Mr Gilbert, who has 
long been known as one of the veteran dairy- 
men of this section, recently died at the age jof 
52.—Farms have degenerated from 20 to 50 
per cent in the past five years.—_—Farm wages 
range from 15 to 18 per month. 


Ingraham, Clinton Co do, April 6—Sugaring 
has commenced and the product is selling 





readily for 10c per 1b.——Corn in good de- 
mand.—— Horses cheap. Sheep not plenty and 
bringing good prices. Farm help plentiful 


at customary prices of previous years.— Silas 
A. Doty has had a great deal of sickness in his 
family the past winter, finally resulting in the 
death of his wife. He has rented his farm to 
his son George for the coming season. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co oO, April 6—Hay low 
in price with no prospects of its getting better. 
——Not as many tenants changing farms this 
spring as usual.—Charles Argusinger, an 
aged and respected farmer, dropped dead one 
day last week. Grain and grass are thought 
to have been badly injured during the winter. 


Lawrence, St Lawrence Co O, April 6—Farm- 
ers have been tapping their sugar trees the 
past week. Sapruns slowly and no sugar has 
yet been made.——UConsiderable snow in fields 
and big drifts in highways.——One year ago 
people were closing their sugar camps. 


Lexington, Greene Co Q, April 6—The maple 
sugar season is unusually late and little of the 
sroduct has been made. Few orchards have 
yeen tapped on account of severe weather. 
Mrs C. Cross has sold her farm to Mrs William 
Maben. Consideration $2200. Mr Holcome 
had 22 sheep killed and 15 wounded by dogs ‘a 
few nights ago. The town settled with him by 
paying 2.50 per head.— Hay getting scarce 
and in good demand. 


Lenox, Madison Co oO, April 5—Still wintry 
here, ground freezing solid every night. Oc- 
casional snow squalls tell the farmer that the 
season 1s a late one and in consequence no at- 
tempt at farm work has yet been made. Snow- 
drifts still abundant and in places ftields are 
covered, 


Iincklaen, Chenango Co oOo, April 6—Stock 
has wintered well.—The summer butter from 
the local creamery nets patrons less than 10c 
per lb. Cows are high, selling at $30 to 40 per 
1ead.——There has been scarcely any sugar 
made this spring. Hops in this. vicinity re- 
main unsold. 


Moreau, Saratoga Co o, April5—John Stew- 
art, who bought the P. Johnson farm, contem- 
plates building a $1000 barn and generally 
renovating the dwelling house. S. Ruyn 
finds his 2000 barn insufticient in capacity and 
is going to build another.——Arthur Cary re- 
ports having sold 1500 worth of stuff from his 
90-acre farm the past year.—— Butter and po- 
tatoes are lower than last fall, but cows sell 














higher than for several years past.——Hay 
mostly marketed at from 8 to 12. 

Marcy, Oneida Co O, April 5— Winter weather 
continues to block all farming. The season is 
——— 15 days later than last year. -Hay 
yeing plenty and cheap stock has wintered 
well.——Good demand for cows at $30 to 40, 
Good veal calves plenty, the market being al- 
most overstocked. Farmers are anxious to 
get rid of them as cheese factories are now 
ready to receive milk. Potatoes held over 
from last fall about all sold, the price paid be- 
ing 45 to 50c.——The meetings of the New York 
central farmers’ club during the winter were 
exceptionally profitable, all the late improved 
methods in agriculture and horticulture being 
discussed. 

Middlefield, Otsego Co 0, April 6—Potatoes 
have been selling briskly at 50c per bu. 
Farm help somewhat cheaper than last spring, 
$20 per month being about the highest.—— 
There is to be a meeting at Whig Corners to 
consider the feasibility of starting a cheese fac- 
tory this spring for the farmers in Red Creek 
valley. Already there has been a milk route 
established from Middletield Center down the 
valley delivering the milk at Cooperstown. 


Maine, Broome Co qa, April 6—Maple sugar 
making being greatly delayed by cold weather. 
Very little has been made so far and the out- 
look is not encouraging for an average yield. 
Syrup worth $1 per gal. Price’for sugar un- 
certain.——Butter starts off very dull, 16c be- 
ing the outside figure. Calves also dull at 4c 
per lb live weight. Eggs rule the lowest in 
years, 10c being the present figure. Potatoes 
stand at 55c per bu. Most of the milk prod- 
uct of this section will go to the factories for 
butter. Private dairying is almosta thing of 
the past. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co oO, April 8.—Farm 
work very backward and no plowing done yet. 
Auction sales still continue. Little sale for 
hay or straw unless baled.——The people in 
Stephenton and Nassau are very much agitat- 
ed over the rent problem. Many have already 
had papers served upon them on account of un- 
paid rents. Trouble of a serious nature is look- 
ed for. 


North Salem, Westchester Co g, April 8— 
William Gilmore has bought 75 acres of the 
land belonging to the Croton magnetic ore 
mines. George B. Butler has bought a team 
of farm horses. The roads are getting settled. 
—-The village of Croton Falls is going to be 
lighted by electricity. Joseph Adams has 
gone to Michigan for a carload of horses. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co o, April 6—L. & 
G. Vail have purchased a pair of pure-bred Po- 


























land-China hogs.——Hay and potatues have ad- 
vanced in price.——Cows bring $35 to 40 per 
head. Fertilizer agents numerous. Farm 


help plenty, wages about 20 to 22 per month. 


New Scotland, Albany Co.cc, April 6—No 
plowing done yet and will not be for a week or 
more. Rye has been well protected by snow 
and promises to come out all right. Cows at 
auction this spring brought $30 to 50. Horses 
are cheaper than they have been for 30 years. 


Northampton, Fulton Co o, April 6—Hay is 
very closely fed up and many will have to buy 
who have never been in the habit of buying. 
—— Potatoes are a dreg in the market and near- 
ly every farmer has some to sell.—There has 
been considerable talk lately about having a 
creamery at this place and a meeting was held 
Saturday night, March 30, but the speaker did 
not arrive, consequently nothing has been 
done. Henry Bushnell has purchased a sep- 
arator which he says works very nicely. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co Oo, April 8—Cutting 


up the year’s fire wood and hauling manure is 
the order of the day. Weather not encourag- 











ing for early plowing.——There have been 
some changes in real estate. Good land bring- 
ing about $25 per acre.——Charles E. Allen’s 


barns were burned to the ground March 27 and 
John Casey’s barn burned March 29. The lat- 
ter caught from an old stove in the barn. Mr 
Casey has had four fires in about as many 
years.——Col Royal Abbott, a well-to-do and 
respected farmer, died recently at the age of 
83.—— Potatoes selling for 2 per bbl at John- 
sonville. Apples very scarce and high. 


Philipstown, Putnam Co aq, April 6—The 
season is cold and backward, and little farm 
work can be done. Some are buying hay to 
feed, but most farmers have enough to last un- 
til pasture comes.- Many auctions this 
spring and more than the usual number of 
changes in the occupancy of farms.——The 

















Wallace farm is reported sold to P. O’Donnell 
for $4500.——Highland grange creamery paid 
2%c per qt for milk during March and Lowe’s 
receiving creamery paid 2c. 


Peru, Clinton Co of, April 6—Shipping from 
this depot is nearly over for this spring.—— 
Plenty of hay for sale, but little being shipped 
on account of low prices.——George P. Bea- 
dleston, an old resident and the most wealthy 
and extensive farmer in town, recently died 
of heart trouble.——G. R. Heyworth held a 
public sale of carriages at his repository March 
30. Most of the goods sold well.——Mills are 
well stocked with logs, but were not able to 
run until last week on account of low water. 
——Dairymen quite generally dehorning their 
herds and are pleased with the results. 
Farmers hiring help for the season at $18 to 20 
and board per month. About the usual 
amount of real jestate changing hands at fair 
prices. Philip Fitzpatrick sold his farm in 
West Peru to Mr Boyd and bought the P. 
Quinn farm near Lapham. 


Prattsville, Greene Co g, April 6—The pros- 
pects for an early spring are not flattering. 
Little sugar has been made. Farmers com- 
plain that there is little sweetness in the sap 
and some have gathered their buckets. Hay 
getting scarce and price rising.——The price of 
butter has improved a little. Cows at auctions 
bring $25 to 40, a price out of proportion to that 
of butter. Since the charter has been taken 
away from the New York milk exchange farm- 
ers are making an effortto obtaina better 
price for milk.—No market for potatoes. 
Apples scarce and high. 


Plattsburg, Clinton Co co, April 5—Weather 


cold and ice still sound on the lake. Last year 
steamboats were able to begin running before 
April 1.——Horses are very low. It takes a 
first-class animal to bring $50. Cows bring 25 
to 50. Farmers getting rid of horses and kee 
ing more cows. They do not raise as muc 
grain as formerly. 


Patterson, Putnam Co a, March 29—Hay 


holding out well and but few farmers will have 
to buy. Grain very high.——The prices of 
milk at the Brewster factory as recently fixed 
for the next six months are somewhat below 
those of last year. For the different months 
they are as follows: April, $1.30 per 100 lbs; 
May, 1.15; June, .90c; July, 95c; August, 1.15; 
September, 1.30. G. W. Kinner is carting 60 
to 70 cans of milk to this factory daily. is 
route will be reduced considerably after April 
1.—H. B. Stevens has made some very de- 
cided improvements about his place within the 
past few months.—A. A. in has a lot of 
seasoned wood on hand and also a fine large 
pile of green wood all ready for the stove. 








Wedgewood, Schuyler Co o, April 6—The 
winter has been a hard one, but with rather 
less than the average snowfall.—Stock win- 
tered well, but consumed more than the usual 
amount of fodder.—-Wheat, rye and grass 
have been well protected by snow and are in 

ood condition.——More than the usual num- 
er of changes among tenants have been made 
this spring. 


Richfield Springs, Otsego Co 0, April 5—Pay- 
ments on land came due March 29. Most farm- 
ers were able to pay the interest on their debts 
this spring and some were able to materially 
reduce their indebtedness. ——The low prices 
for farm produce and especially hops make 
money rather scarce.——Fresh cows coming in 
and fewer cases of abortion are reported than 
usual. 


Stephentown, Rensselaer Co O, March 30— 
Mr Russell is razing his old house.——A car- 
load of horses passed through this place yes- 
terday.— John Hatch, who has been quite 
sick, is convalescent.——Mr Provost is repair- 
ing the house on the Maxon place.——The first 
thunder storm of the season occurred last 
Monday. 


Sullivan, Madison Co 0, March 30—The 
spring is backward and a good many snow- 
drifts yet to be seen. No seeding has been 
done. Potatoes bring 50c quick at the rail- 
road station.—Cows bring only $30 and 35 at 
auction. Hay very dull. Shippers pay 7 to 8 
and bale it themselves. Merril & Soule 
are making contracts at their Chittenango and 
Fayetteville factories for sweet corn at 50c per 
ewt which is 5c lower than last year. Eggs 
have fallen to 13c, but private customers will 
pay 18c in Syracuse. 








Syracuse, April 6—The last meeting of the 
farmers’ club was held this morning. The at- 
tendance was large and the discussions inter- 
esting. Suitable resolutions were passed upon 
the death of Ex-President H. K. Edwards. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





Hamlet Worker, Nelson Ritter and Wallace 
Tappan were appointed to arrange for a pic- 
nic the coming summer. The depreciation in 
value of farm lands was discussed. Many and 
varied were the reasons suggested by the dif- 
ferent speakers. The demonetization of silver 
was held to be an important factor. At the 
close of the discussion a committee consisting 
of Wallace Tappan, John T. Williams and W. 
Judson Smith was appointed to consider the 
question and report to the club at the first 
meeting next winter. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and the finances in a satisfacto- 
ry condition. 

Salisbury, Herkimer Co O, April 6—Farmers 
making maple sugar and getting ready for 
spring work. Cheese factories are opening 
their doors again, although many farmers 
complain of their cows calving later than usu- 
al. Hay was thought to be plentiful but if 
the cold lasts much longer it will be pretty 
well fed up. The low price of some farm 
products will induce some local farmers to set 
out many apple and other fruit trees, while 
small fruits, berries, etc, will receive more at- 
tention.— Farmers hiring help at last year’s 
won ig which are $17 to 23 per month and 

oard. Farmers met an unprecedented ad- 
vance in the price of feed at the local mi!1 last 
week, said to have been caused by the high 
price of corn. As commercial reports did not 
confirm this statement farmers preferred to 
haul their supplies from Little Falls 10 miles 
away, where they were obtained at former 
prices. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 
The State Experiment Station. 








The report gotten up by Dr H. P. Armsby, 
director of the experiment station, has been 
sent to the printer. It will be of more than 
ordinary interest to Pennsylvania farmers as 
it departs from the usual custom by giving a 
review of the growth and development of the 
station during the seven years of its existence, 
as to material equipment and lines of investi- 
gation carried on, together with an interesting 
exposition of the relations of the station to 
agricultural education in general and its place 
in the educational system of the state. 

Since 1887, the equipment has been increased 
by the erection of a commodious building for 
the offices and laboratories, the remodeling 
and enlargement of the barn to fit it for experi- 
mental work, the erection of a small dairy 
house equipped with the most modern appli- 
ances for buttermaking, and the construction 
of a central steam plant furnishing heat and 
power to all the buildings. The dairy herd has 
been built up by breeding and selection until 
it averages a production of 300 lbs of butter per 
head annually. Numerous illustrations show- 
ing present equipment as compared with that 
of seven years ago serve to emphasize the ad- 
vance made. 

Specialattention has been given to the prob- 
lem of stock feeding and dairying, including 
growth and handling of forage crops, while 
other subjects have not been neglected. Ex- 
periments in the use of manures and fertiliz- 
ers, tests of varieties of farm and garden crops, 
experiments in forestry and extensive chemi- 
cal work are among the lines of activity noted. 
Under a special appropriation by the legisla- 
ture of 1893, extensive experiments in the cul- 
ture and curing of tobacco have been made in 
co-operation with the tobacco growers’ society 
of Lancaster Co. These experiments have al- 
ready yielded valuable results and promise 
still more interesting ones. 

This station was the first one in the U S to 
experiment in the use of tuberculin as a means 
of detecting tuberculosis in cattle, and its herd 
is regularly tested. Another part of the work 
which interests every farmer is the analysis of 
commercial fertilizers. This is carried on un- 
der the direction of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Sofar as possible every brand of ferti- 
lizer sold in the state is analyzed yearly and 
the results, with the money value of the ferti- 
lizers, are published by the secretary for free 
distribution. Since 1889, about 32,000 samples 
have been treated in this way. 





Matamoras, Pike Co G, April 4—Considera- 
ble snow in the woods and some banks in 
fields. Spring work will be begun later than 
last year.——Farmers are sawing wood. boil- 
ing maple sap and drawing manure. A new 
house is being put up on the John G. Miller 
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place and a new wagon house on the John M. 
Aldrich farm. Barry, the farmhouse burg- 
lar, has been sent to the penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia through the efforts of J. M. Aldrich 
and son Henry.——Eggs very low in market, 
some having been shipped all the way from 
California.——They came through in good con- 
dition. Good baled timothy hay worth $15. 
Coarse fodder getting scarce. No clover hay 
to be found in the market. 


Osceola, Tioga Co oO, April 4—Not a furrow 
has been plowed and no seeding done. Snow 
is still seen on the hillsides.——Business of all 
kinds very dull, markets poor and money 
scarce.——The labor market is likely to be 
overstocked, as those who usually hire help 
are afraid this season, as no line of business 
promises remuneration. There are many idle 
men looking for work. Farmers who are 
obliged to hire pay $14 to 18 per month with 
board.— Butter worth 18 to 20c, hay 5 to 7.50. 
A few carloads of potatoes were recently sold 
for 50c and are worth that in the local market 
now. Stock has wintered fairly well. There 
will be a boom in silo building all over this 
county and greater areas of corn and potatoes 
planted than for years before. A few new 
cheese factories and creameries have been 
built this spring and the dairy interest will 
likely hold its own.——Some are experiment- 
ing with crimson clover. Grass, winter wheat 
and rye have come through the winter in good 
shape.——The horse as well as the tobacco 
market is flat. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co O0—The long and un- 
favorable winter has greatly delayed farm 
work. Little plowing was done in March.— 
Horse market dull, most animals going at buy- 
ers’ prices.——Demand for extra good milch 
cows is brisk. Common stock dull.—Many 
potatoes frozen. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, April 6—Many farmers began 
sowing oats about April 1. Large consign- 
ments of fertilizer are being received daily. 
——Potato buyers are offering 70c per bu. 
Larger quantities of seed potatoes than usual are 
being brought here from points farther north, 
Maine and Michigan being the localities from 
which they are most sought. They will sell 
at $2.75 to 3 per bbl. Some fancy varieties 
cost 5. White Elephant and Rural Blush are 
chiefly grown here.——There have been exten- 

[To Page 388.] 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 























Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on eats pape and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large — ay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
= returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








| yp me New Queen, Rural New Yorker Seed Potatoes. 
Sherwood steel harness. Rose-ccomb Brown Leghorn SERe: 
gresensinte peiecs. Grange trade a specialty. FRANK PET § 
Plessis, N. Y. 





WEET POTATO PLANTS — Leading varieties; low pions, 
mail or express. Wnte me. Also Mammoth Toulouse an 
eruetage Cochin eggs. Setting $1.25. T. G. BROSIUS, Tiffin, 

hio. 





7 GGS FOR SETTING from Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
4. Leghorns, 75 cents 13 eggs; $1.25 for 2%. OTTAQUECHEE 
POULTRY YARD, North Hartland, Vermont. 


YHAPMAN’S “Orphan” and “Dutton” Potatoes. Immense 
/ yields. Tllustrated Catalogue. Potatoes, Seeds, Poultry and 
Hogs. C. E. CHAPMAN, Peruville, N. Y. 








, and 


GzP FOR Price list of guaranteed Straw + Raspberry 
ruit packages, to 


Blackberry plants, also a full line of 
FRANK E, YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 





Fo SALE—Three full bred Jersey Bulls, full pedigree, ready 
for service. NURAFLORES STOCK FARM, John Cochran, 
Manager, Claymont, Del. 





\GGS—From thorou shbred rose comh White Leghorns; best 
layers. Guaranteed fertile. 15 eggs 75c, 50 for ¢2. E. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vt. 





~XTRA FINE Asparagus roots. Strawberry Plants. All the 
E leading varetien” D. 8. and W. R. HAINES, Marlton, N. J. 





For SALE-—Choice Chester White Pigs from Registered Stock. 
* Pairs not akin. D. H. SAFFORD, Salem, N. ¥ 





\ JANTED—Employment. Farm manager. P. JOSIEPHS, 
Newport, RK. t 
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sive deals in real estate here lately. Nathan 
A. Downs exchanged farms with E. B. Fan- 
ning and immediately sold the new purchase 
to Patrick MceCabe.——~Highways are receiving 
needed attention. 


Mattituck, April 5—Farmers have about fin- 
ished carting potatoes, the last bringing 70c 
per bu.——Cabbages have not wintered well, 
there being a great many rotten ones. Some 
have their oats sown while others have ground 
ready. Herbert M. Reene lost a fine black 
mare by putting rat poison in his haymow. 
Hallock Luce of Northwill lost his large 
barn by fire. This was the second one that 
has burned in three years. Three horses, two 
cows, all his implements, fodder and 30 ba of 
potatoes were destroyed. 

Southold, April 5—Farmers have again 
bought large quantities of commercial ferti- 
lizer. The potato acreage is to be increased 
over that of last year. About 140 carloads of 
potatoes have been shipped to market with 10 








more to go later. Average price received 
about 60e. Plowing has begun in earnest, 
with many farmers planting potatoes. Num- 


bers of potato planters have been sold this 
leave this cli- 





spring. Frank Bley, having to 

mate for his health, held an auction of his 
farm implements, stock, machinery, ete. The 
sale was conducted by Auctioneer C. F. Smith 
and about 81200 was realized. Telephone 
poles are laid from Orient to Riverhead 32 


miles and the line will be in working order 
before summer comes. 

Woodville, April 5—The railroad extension 
from Port Jefferson to Wading River is com- 
pleted. Construction trains are running and 
the next step will be the erection of a depot, 
freight house and turntable. The villages of 
Miller Place, Rocky Point, Woodville and 
Wading River will be much benefite 1.— 
Work on the railroad bridge at Rocky Point is 
progressing rapidly.——Most growers expect a 
crop of peaches and are making great prepara- 
tions for growing watermelons. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Waterproof: 


Vacuum Leather Oil, if freely applied. 
Get a can at a harness- or shoe-store, 
25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon ; book 
‘“How to Take Care of Leather,’’ and 
swob, both free ; use enough to find out; 

if you don’t like it, take the can back 
and get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. .. . 
Produce Commission [lerchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 
FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 





Would You Excel ? 


Then you must use appara 
tus that excels. You will 
find such for use in your 
Dairy or Creamery, in the 


United States 
Cream Separator 


Made for Factory and Dairy 
use. It beat all competitors 
and did wonderfully close 
skimming im public tests at 
the State Experiment Sta. 
tion Dairy Schools. It does 
; the same in the hands of 
users, as shown by statements in our catalogue. It wil 
do the same fn your dairy or creamery, and put money in. 
to your pocket. 

Send for our descriptive pamphlet of anything 
for the Dairy or Creamery. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, - ~ - - Vermont. 








J.P. Hart, breeder of the famous 
Ohio Improve 

Chester Swine. 
Guaranteed full pedigree. Write 
for particulars. Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


SEND FOR 
ae Fiies tas Ss CULTURE. 


Besar, rae eg E SUPELIES 








ROOFING TO LAST 


Our Galvanized Shing les 
I Ww [ i , ue on 
Them Proof 


WITHOUT PAINTING. 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 





BENNET’S IMPROVED 
STUMP PULLER 
Sent anywhere in the U.& 


m ON THREE DAYS'TRIAL 
Screw cable & hand power 
\ IFT15TO 150PONS 


L 
Sa iis fe aha 
H.L.Bennett&Co 
Westerville,O. 























The continuous use of Bradley's 

Fertilizers for overs 30 years on 
thousands of farms psoves that they 
sive perfect satisfaction and gre In- 
valuable for growing superior crops 
of Grass, Grain, or Vegetables, 














We Manufacture fertilizers of ALL 

GRADES, and FOR ALL crops; 
and, being the LARGEST MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD, our faciil- 
ties for furnishing all kinds of fertilizers 
and agricultural chemicals at the lowest 
prices are absolutely unequalled. 











Send for our illustrated catalogues, or sce our loca? T 
before ipasehacing pout fertillzers. aatatied 












BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 


Western New York Office: 


843 Granite 
Building, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








The Ohio State Lecturer’s Work. 





I have just returned from a week in Delaware 
Co. My first stop was at Lewis Center where the 
son of Brother E.L. Schanck, master of Liberty 
grange,met me at the depot and drove three 
miles to his home. After supper we went to the 
hall which is owned by the grange and found an 
intelligent number of Patrons and their friends. 
The audience though not large was attentive and 
showed culture. This grange is built on the 
yroper foundation. At Delaware next day, State 
Master T. R. Smith joined the party and we pro- 
ceeded to Bellepoint in the evening, where we 
held an open meeting for the benefit of Concord 
grange. This grange had just madea resolve to 
“live and do better’ and new members are alltalk 
ing favorably of the order. We were entertained 
ed over night at Brother E. J. Healy’s. On Tues- 
day evening we met with Troy grange which has 
been resting for afew months. A political caucus 
was in session just across the road from the hall 
and when they adjourned we invited them to meet 
with us, which they did. This was our first ex- 
perience in turning a political meeting into a 
grange meeting, but after a few remarks a resolu- 
tion was passed to meet again and sge what could 
be done toward reviving Troy grange. Sunday 
was spent with Brother Smith and wife. On the 
evening of March 11, a meeting was held at Cen- 
ter Village and the foundation laid for a grange 
which those interested were to complete in one 
week with the assistance of Brother M. A. Long- 
shore, deputy of Delaware Co. On the evening of 
the 12th a public meeting was held at Trenton 
grange, where is a strong, prosperous organiza- 
tion, and on the 13th the trip was completed at 
Rome. It being a bad night not many were pres- 
ent but the few gave close attention and seemed 
to favor the grange. The Patrons of Delaware Co 
are loyal to the grange and are strong supporters 
of Brother Smith, which speaks well for a man at 
the head of an organization like the grange. All 
the Patrons of Ohio may be proud of such astand- 
ard bearer.—[C. M. Freeman, Ohio State Lecturer. 


me 
NEW YORK. 

Oneida Pomona grange held its quarterly meet- 
ing at Rome, April 3.. Prof H. H. Wing of Cornell 
university spoke on The farmer’s unseen friends 
and foes. 

OHIO. 

Grange, No 665, was reinstated recently. at Stew- 
art, Athens Co, by Deputy Master A. D. Carlton. 
The following officers were elected to serve the 
coming year: M, O. H. Butts; O, N. C. Townsend; 
L, Mahlon Hayes; §, 8. Frye; A.S, W. B. Rice; C, 
John Winner; T, H. Thomas; §, F. C. Carter; G K, 
John Butts; Pomona, Hope Montgomery; Flora, 
Miss H. O. Worcester; Ceres, Mrs B. V. Montgom- 
ery; LAS, Mrs 8. Crippin. This makes three live 
granges in the county and more to follow. 

Fidelity grange, No 1333, Van Wert Co, conferred 
the fourth degree on four candidates March 26, 
afterfwhich the grange feast was served. The 
membership has doubled in the last three months. 





Blind Teat.—F. L. C.’s cow milks only from 
three teats. She lost the use of the other last 
year. When the cow comes in fresh soften the 
teat with hot water,then introduce a milking 
tube to open up the duct of the teat. If the 
quarter does not secrete milk nothing can be 
done. 


Lump on Lower Jaw.—J. W.’s mare has a 
lump on its jaw about the size of a hen’s egg. 


Treatment: Mix biniodide of mercury 2 dr 
and vaseline 2 oz, and rub on a little with the 
fingers every second week. Continue it for 


two months if necessary. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





FoR CouGHs, ASTHMA AND THROAT DISORDERS 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an effectual rem- 
edy. Sold only in boxes. 


anengguere 

Messrs. Storrs & Harrison have reason to be 
proud of their Painesville nurseries, which ex- 
tend for more than a mile along the shore of Lake 
Erie, two miles east of Painesville, Ohio. They 
occupy over 1200 acres, have 29 large greenhouses 
and the largest storaye and packing cellars in the 
country. They have recently issued a new and 
handsome catalog, which can be secured by 
addressing Storrs & Harrison, Painesville, Ohio, 
and mentioning THE AGRICULTURIST. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


Ask 
us to 
mail you the 


verman 


catalogue— sent 
free. Hand- 
some embossed 
| cover and color- 
ed illustrations. 
No carriages as 
good ever made 
for the money. 
They are sold at 
low prices at our 
risk under this 








Road-wagon, $35. 
Phaeton, $87.50. 
Carriage, $95. 











Guarantee. 

If Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 
your money. If there is any risk it is ours — but there is no 
tisk, for every vehicle is better than we promise. 


For sale by good dealers, Buy no other. 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincinnati, O, 









Zeab’'d) JACKSON BROS. 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, WN. 





(18 
Works, 


Also agents for Akrog 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fi 
Brick and Oemens—” 


D 
and SOLE 


, EGGS AND!IFOWLS FOR SALE 
% Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
nually at the leading 

Poultry Shows and State. Fairs. 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 
JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
ant Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cors, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via ““BIG FOUR.’’ 
E 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 
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French Achromatic Telescope. 


Has Five Lenses, Brass Slides and Morocco- 
Covered Tubes, 


Given for 4 New Subscribers to This Journal, or 
for 2 Subscribers and $1.00. 


High-power Achro- 
matic Telescopes have 
heretofore sold at prices 
placing them almost be- 
yond the reach of per- 
sons of moderate means. 
The telescope we now 
offer is just what people 
want—a really philo- 
sophical instrument, 
at a low price. 

DIMENSIONS: The 
length of the telescope, 
when extended, is 16% 
inches; when closed, 6 
inches; diameter, 144 
inches. 

This useful instrument 
has five lenses of the 
best French manu- 
facture. The slides 
and mountings are 
made of brass, highly 
polished, the telescop- 
ing tubes fitting closely 
into each other. Safety- 
caps of polished 
brass cover the ex- 
posed ends of the in- 
strument keeping out 
dampness and dust 
when not in use. 

This telescope is espe- 
cially imported for us 
from France and is a 
first-class instru- 
ment in every way, 
and equal to instruments 
for which from $5 to $15 
is charged. 

FOR ONLY 83.00 
we will send one of these 
telescopes postpaid to 
any postoffice in the 
United States, or Can- 
ada, including a year’s 
subscription to this 
journal. Or to anyone 

who will send us four 
new subscribers at 
$1 per year, or two 
new subscribers and 
#1 additional,we will 
send the telescope free 
and postpaid. Show our 
journal to your friends 
and neighbors, get them 
to subscribe and thus 
secure the telescope free 
of charge. Sample copies 
to give or show to your 
friends will be sent (ree 
on application. 





Full Size when Closed. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. . 
23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








| 4 00 Will buy 595 acres, rich land, fronting James 
| $ . River. Sixteen miles from the city; boat land- 
|} ing and R. R. Station on farm. Particulars. 819 

| Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. D. H. Lynch. 











126 Feeds (1 Box) 
6 Boxes 


HORSES. 


No Colic, No Worms, No Colds, No 


Coughs, No Kidney Troubles—always rugged 
and ready to work. 








TUBERCULOSIS 


Is Killing Thousands of Cows. 


Ask your Grain Dealer, Harness Dealer, or 
Grocer, or write 


THE DOLE VET. MED. CO., 


503 JOHN HANCOCK B'D'G, 
P, 0. BOX 1370, BOSTON, MASS. 











How’s Your Cows ? 


No Colds, No Coughs, No Tuberculosis— 


Robust Health More Milk, Richer 
Cream—if you feed 


DOLE’S 
Horse and Cattle 
Invigorator. 


represented, or 





Every box warranted as 
money refunded. 




















se 
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The Hop Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEW YORK, April 9—There is nothing distinctly 
new in the market, although a fair business is 
passing. An encouraging feature, however, is 
the generally conceded fact that it is rather more 
difficult to buy at the extremely low prices which 
formerly prevailed, supplies at hand having been 
reduced to a low level. In this respect the mar- 
ket shows a slight gain in tone. In the interior it 
is the general opinion among intelligent growers 
that, under the present financial regime, the 
area devoted to hops is too large and that there 
should be a reasonable reduction in acreage. 
European markets are quiet with a fair demand 
for highest qualities. Low-grades hops are plen- 
tiful and hard to move. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


ape 5 Apr 8 
State N Y crop "4 choice, 1 | 


Apr 3 
Ti 
“ med to prime, 
oe “ . “ com, 7 7 
° on “ 93 choice, 7 ri 
pen S * * com to prime, 5 
a “ old olds, 3 
10 10 1 


Pacific ’ choice, 

S “ med to prime, 

bet "93 choice, 

S “ com to prime, 
Bavarian, new, 
Bohemian “ 
Altmarks, “ 

The domestic receipts and exports and im.- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sept,’ Ilasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 2,049 1,287 144,549 118,859 
Exports to Europe, 2,274 4y4 71,391 62,757 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 96 609 1,923 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from March 30 to April 6: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, Albro Akin, Milwaukee, Wis, 
seg J. L. Bergh, ew York, 
@ T. E. Dornett, 
: J: 1. Bergh, : 


Boston, 


Es 
B8socuuy 


Total, 
Previously reported, 
Total season from Sept 1, 





Murrain and Black Leg in Cattle.—W. B. M. 
wants a cure for murrain and black leg in cat- 
tle. The word murrain is applied to the foot 
and mouth disease and the word dry murrain 





is appligd to impaction of the third stomach 
with dry food. We do not know which dis- 
ease is meant. Black leg is caused by turning 
young stock from poor food to rich. Such ani- 
mals thrive with great rapidity until they at- 
tain a high degree of plethora. The lymphat- 
ics and blood vessels become overfilled by 
fluid which exudes through their walls into 
the tissues, causing inflammation of the part, 
terminating in mortification and death. Pre- 
vention and treatment: Do not turn cattle into 
rich pastures and leave them there. After the 
animals have been on such pasture for an hour, 
turn them back to the poor pasture for the re- 
mainder of the day and there will be no dan- 
ger of black leg. Ifthe animalis not too far 
gone = from 1 to 14 lbs of Epsom salts dis- 
solved in 4 gal of water at a dose. Follow this 
with tincture of iron, tincture of ginger, tinc- 
ture of gentian, 1 oz each mixed in 4 pt of cold 
water three times a day for a week. Open the 
swellings and wash them out with carbolic 
acid 4 oz to the quart of water. A little of this 
should be injected with a hypodermic syringe 
all around the swelling. If matter forms wash 
out the part once daily with a little of the car- 
bolic lotion. 


Personal.— Dealers in seed potatoes, especial- 
ly those introducing new varieties, are request- 
ed to send copies of their circulars and cata- 
logs for this spring to S. L. Boardman, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


FARMERS Your PRODUCE 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves, 

'peciaities— Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commerciai Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 


Received 
Many Letters. 


One p: writes, that from a small adv. inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the AMERICAN AGRIOUL- 
TURIST, he has receiyed a at many letters inquiring 

rices on his stock, and while he has made buta few sale 

e is Py ay! satisfied with the investment so far, an 
says t he expects to make many more sales from the 
inquiries on hand. 

















OUR HOP GROWERS EXCHANGE 


THIRD REVISED EDITION 


—JUST PUBLISHED.— 


SPRAYING CROPS. 


Why, When and How, 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Se. 


Professor of Zoology and Botany, New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Illustrated. 

The large second edition of this practical handbook 
having been exhausted in less than a year, the present 
third edition pF nny It is larger by twenty pages 
than the first edition, has been revised throughout and 
brought up to date in every way. It has been prepared 
especially for the use of owners of spraying machines, and 
covers the whole field of the insect and fungus enemies 
of crops for which the spraying machine is used. In the 
introduction the following topics are discussed in a con- 
cise, practical manner: 


Spraying Against Insects. 

Feeding Habits of Insects. 

aererss Against Fungus Diseases, 

e Philosophy of Spraying. 
Spraying Apparatus. 
Sprayingglrees in Blossom, 

recautions in Spraying, 

Cost of Spraving. 

Profits of Spray —<, 

pErayine and the Weather. 

Insecticides Used in Spraying. 

Fungicides Used in Spraying, 

Combining Insecticides and Fungicides, 

Cost of Spraying Materials. 

Prejudice Against Spraying, 

Pruning Before Spraying. 

A Spraying Calendar. 

After the Introduction comes the main part of the treat- 
ise, which is divided into four parts as follows: 

PartI. SPRAYING THE LARGER FRUITS. 

= II. SPRAYING SMALL FRUITS AND NURSERY 

TOCK. 

Part III. SPRAYING SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTAL 

PLANTS, ANDIFLOWERS. 
PartIV. SPRAYING VEGETABLES, FIELD CROPS AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

In each of these parts the various crops are taken u 
and their insect and fungus enemies discussed in a brief, 
——- way,each discussion closing with plain direc- 

ions for spraying to prevent the injury. Thisisa hand 
volume of 130 pages, fully illustrated, and bound in sti 
paper cover. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
Pontiac Building, Chicago, Ill, 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


[= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 
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And we are all very glad of it, for althoug 
the public in general, as it shows “ Baby’ 


ie eda 1 


h not popular with the victim, it is a good thing for 
his place and teaches him to keep in it. 


Notice a Few Records of the ‘*‘ Spanker,”’ 


THE POSITION OCCUPIED BY 


Laas LO vV ED 


United States Scparator 


(Ohlsson Patents), Made for Factory and Dairy Use. 





The results at CORNELL UNIVERSITY are well known, where the U. 8., as compared 
with its nearest competitor, the DE LAVAL “ BABY ALPHA,” did 15 Per Cent. more milk per hour, 


and had 4I Per Cent. less fat left in the skimmed milk. 





At the VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION DAIRY SCHOOL we had great sport with 
competitors, beating them all, the U. S. Separator running full capacity, and showing only 0.03 
OF I PER CENT. OF FAT left in the skimmed milk. 


PROF. HILLS8s, Director of the Station, writes: 
Your No. 3 machine handled 398 pounds of milk this morning at the rate of 603 pounds per hour, taking 


y; JOSEPH L. HILLS. 
(Director of the Vermont Experiment Station). 





ECKMAN, 
Dairy Instructor. 








a |. =~ vd , but 12% per cent. of cream, and leaving but ae cent. of fat in the skimmed milk. Permit me to congrat- 
- . & ulate you on the excellence of this work. ours trul S 
0 yy a Burlington, Vt., Feb. 2, 1895. 
Bi 
Saf» ‘ 
Les : A BARE TRACE, RUNNING FULL CAPACITY 
yw : 
S is the report from the INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION DAIRY SCHOOL. 
- Listen to Pror. H. C. BECKMAN, the Dairy Instructor: 

We found the No. 3 U. S. Separator, used during our short-course in dairying, to do all you claim for it. 
The machine seems to require but a small amount of power and works up to its rated capacity, doing good 
clean skimming. For example, on Feb. 26, the machine separated 607 pounds per hour, a test of the skimmed 

milk showing it to contain a bare trace of fat. Very truly yours, H. C. B 

La -_ Lafayette, Indiana, March 2, 1895. 
— At the PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY SCHOOL, the U. S. Separator showed analyses of 0.04 
—. 4 a = OF I PER CENT. 
— =S | \— sest of A111 —e 
~ The United States Separator is an every-day machine and does this same superior work in 
r ¢ a the hands of dairymen, as proven by the records in our pamphlet. Free to all. Send for it. 
————__ 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 












THE 


Fertilizers for Maryland Tobacco. 


The tobacco plant has more 


liarities than any other with which Maryland 
farmers have to deal. Because of those peculiar- 
ities it is necessary to give the tobacco crop in 
very many respects a different cultivation and 
fertilization from that which other crops require 
to be raised under similar conditions. The value 
ofacrop of tobacco rests upon the following 
characteristics: The color developed during the 
process of curing; the texture—fineness, thick- 
ness and strength of leaf; burning qualities; 
character of the ash left after combustion; the 
aroma given off during combustion. 

The most of these qualities are in the main very 
dependent on the soil and climate, yet they may 
be very materially changed and modified by the 
kind of fertilization and culture and the charac- 
ter and degree of fermentation. In the fermenta- 
tion of tobacco the growers should keep all the 
above characferistics in mind and use such ma- 
terials as will improve the qualities as well as in- 
crease the yield. Many substances enter into the 
composition of commercial fertilizers which will 
often produce a marked increase in yield, yet 
make the crop of an inferior quality and thus be 
less valuable than a much smaller crop of good 
quality. Other fertilizers have a marked influ- 
ence in improving the quality of the crop, but 
will not show any material increase in quantity, 
the better quality justifying and paying for their 
application. The quality of the Maryland tobacco 
crop has deteriorated very considerably during the 
last decade and while this is due to many causes 
yet no doubt as the extensive use of commercial 
fertilizers has come into vogue during this pe- 
riod, the character of the fertilizer ingre- 
dients is responsible in a large measure for the 
poorer quality of crops. The first and in most 
cases the only incentive for the application of a 
fertilizer to any crop is in the hope of increasing 
the yield. The compounder of fertilizers has 
adopted this same general rule with tobacco fer- 
tilizers and the increased yield produced has 
been very often at the sacrifice of the quality. 
It is very seldom a farmer speaks of using a fer- 
tilizer for improving the quality of his crop, re- 
gardless of increasing the yield. Should he refer 
to the quality, it is generally as a secondary con- 
sideration after increasing the yield. 

Experiments have shown that the different 
plant foods should be produced from the follow- 
ing sources: Phosphoric acid on all soils tested 
in Maryland produced a marked increase in the 
yield. Dissolved South Carolina rock, dissolved 
bone and raw bone are good and safe sources of 
phosphoric acid. Nitrogen or ammonia has 
proved to be deficient in all of the soils tested in 
Maryland. Theamounts necessary tosupply were 
variable for the various sections. Use a little of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda to give the 
plants a good start at time of setting out and in 
the seed bed. The best source for the balance of 
the nitrogen is to gain it by introducing crimson 
clover into the rotation and turning this under 
for the crop. If it is not possible to supply suf- 
ficient nitrogen through a clover crop, supply it 
by means of tankage, dried fish or dried 


individual pecu- 


blood. In some sections of Maryland potash 
produces a decided increase .in yield, in 
other sections little if any increase, but 


in all cases it had a marked influence upon qual- 
ity. The best source of potash for tobacco is a 
carbonate, such as cottonseed hull ashes or wood 
ashes. The best potash salt to use is the high- 
grade sulphate of potash. Never use kainit, mu- 
riate of potash or low-grade sulphate of potash on 
a tobacco crop oron any land that is to be used 
fora tobacco crop. In fact, none of these potash 
salts should be used in a tobacco section. Do not 
use lime on a tobacco crop or on land that is to be 
used for tobacco within six or eight years. Sta- 
ble manure needs to be supplemented by the ad- 
dition of phosphoric acid and potash.—[{H. J. Pat- 
terson, Md Exp Sta. 





The Outlook in Various States, 


NEw YORK—At Baldwinsville, market quite ac- 
tive, all grades selling, 1894 taking the lead, 
prices fully maintained. The 1894 brings 7@10c, 
chiefly 8@9c # tb for running lots. Many buyers 
in the field who have secured several hundred 
cases ’94 leaf. The 1892 continues in good request 
when sound. Binders are wanted but many 
growers are holding for better prices. Adelbert 
Powell of Belgium sold alot of 1894 Glessner or 
Belknap leaf at lle ® tb, the manufacturer buy- 
ing it for binderpurposes. The leaf is large, of 
fine texture and will fill the bill for. either binder 
or wrapper purposes, Some local growers advise 
planting that variety in preference to domestic 
Havana, to some extent at least, as the leaf 
makes first-class binders, yields well, is leafy and 
isin demand on account of the spread of the 
leaves.—At Horse Heads, John Brand & Co of EIl- 
mira bought two crops of C. Andrews, both as- 
sorted, the ’93 at 444c, the 94 at 5i4c. 





OHIO—At Miamisburg, the market during June 
has opened up lively and planters have pushed 
prices up to 10¢c for Spanish. Sales last week were 
500 es. Ten carloads of old leaf were forwarded 
to all points.—In Wayne and Medina counties 4, 
selling dull. Some 250a raised in ’9 and 100 a 
have been sold at 7@lic. A few carload ship- 
ments were made during March trom growers.— 
In Darke Co 4, the ’94 crop is being rapily bought 
up and ’93 is selling at very low figures. The ’94 
Spanish sells «at 5a@7c P th. The acreage for ’95 
will be greatly reduced.—At Cincinnati, offerings 
of cigar leat tor the week ending April 1, '95, were 
112 feces, tor same week 1894 147 cs, for 3 mos 
ending April 1, ’95, 1297 cs, for same time 1894, 1787 
es. Offerings were tairly large but of average 
quality and bidding was not active although 

rices were about what the quality offered usual- 
y brings. The Miami house offered 53 cs Spanish 





26 sold at $1@3 75, 15 at 4@5 75, 11 at 6@7 75, 1 at 9 25; 
27 cs seedleaf sold at 50c@3 70, 7 at 410@575. At 
the Morris house, 3 ¢s northern Ohio new sold at 
2 50@3 50, 9 at 450@5 75, 6 at 6@6 80; 5cs Little 
Dutch, 3 at 2 50@3 50, 2 at 4@4 50, 2cs smokers at 2. 
Among the sales of heavy leaf at the combined 
warehouses were, Mason Coc Ky old, 18 hhds at 
2@4, 15 at 4@6, 8 at 6@8, 12 at 8@10, 12 at 10@12, 11 
at 12@14, 1 at 14 25,1 at 1475,iat 1575. Mason Co 
new 23 at 2@4, 15 at 4@6, 9 at 6@8, 6 at 8@10, 8 at 10@ 
12, 6 at 12@14, 2 at 14 25, lat 15,3 at 1575, 1 at 16. 
Pendleton Co fy old, 17 at 2@4, 13 at 4@6, 3 at 6@8, 2 
at 8@10, 3 at 10@12, 1 at 1325. Pendleton Co new, 9 
at 2@4, 12 at 4@6, 3 at 6@8, 5 at 8@10, l at 12,1 at 1425. 
One-half a crop of Bourbon Co § Ky leaf of 7 hhds, 
with the usual proportions of leaf, lugs and 
trash, sold at 19 75, 15, 14 75, 13 75, 12 75, 8 70 and 5 60 
®% cwt, averaging 12 90. 

PENNSYLVAWIA—Dealers at Lancaster report it 
difficult to work off leaf at any price and selling 
among growers is equally as dull. While the 
snow has melted, roads are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Buyers in various parts of Lancaster Co Q 
take Havana and seedleaf when prices are fa- 
vorable without much difference in prices. 
Among some of the sales are: 2a Hav at 15, 2 and 
le, 3 at 9, 4 and 1c, 1 at 10,4 and 1c, 5at 6 and ic, 9 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
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at 10, 3 and Ic, 3 at 8, 4 and Ic, 2 at 744, 3% and ie, 
1% at 13, 7 and 3e, 2 at 13, 6,3 and 1c, 144 at 12, 7, 3 
and jc, 2 at 15, 4 and 3c, 1% at 14, 4 and 2c, 3 at 15, 6, 
Zand ic. Seedleaf, 2 a at 64%4,3and 2c, 5 a at 9 
and lc, 2aat6and ic, 1% a at 7144, 3 and 1c.—A 
Willawana, a quantity of 94 leaf has been sold at 
6c on an average, assorted. Some sold as low as 
4%,c, but two crops went at 8c. The average will 
be reduced for 1895.—A Lancaster correspondent 
of a New York trade journal reports that no defin- 
ite knowledge can be obtained as to the business 
done by packers. The correspondent reports two 
houses that admit they have sold over 4000 cs 
since Jan 1, no report of which has reached the 
pee. The ’% leaf is finding its way to ware- 
10uSses, as large numbers of men and girls are at 
work on the crop.—The Tioga Co 4 acreage of leaf 
was reduced in ‘9, but the crop was generally 
good. Many have sold, but without much distinc- 
tion in price as to quality. A Lancaster buyer 
paid 13 and 3c for one crop at Deerfield. Several 
buyers in the field have bought at 5@1 and 10@5c. 
most of it going at 3@2 and 7@2c. Such crops sold 
around 2c a few a“ ago. A successful effort 
seems to be made to keep prices below 10c. 
Planters are discouraged and will reduce the 
acreage and not a few will not grow the weed. 








—_— 
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Coughs and Colds, 


Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, General Debility and 
all forms of Emaciation are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Consumptives always find great relief by taking it, and 


consumption is often cured. No other nourishment restores 
strength so quickly and effectively. 


Weak Babies and Thin Children 


are made strong and robust by Scott’s Emulsion when other 
forms of food seem to do them no good whatever. 

The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put up in sa/mon- 
colored wrapper. Refuse cheap substitutes! 


Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 





FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


: 2% av iy Send 2cent stamp for 80 page Illustrated 
iS —-<... Catalogue of Custom Hand- 

AA made Oak Leather Harness, 
sold direct to consumers at 
wholesale prices, Why not buy 
from first hands and save the 
middle-man’s profit. A buggy 
harness for $7; a team harness 
for $16. You can buy by mail as 
43 well as though here in person. 

o 2 Church &t., Owego, N.¥. 












warran' 
Carriag: 
Harness, 
etc, Send 4c. in stamps, 
catal 


aren 


100 
ae les of 
Nets, 
post- 
















“yy Be 


cent saved. 


“A” Grade, 845. 
Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


and Bicyel at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per . 
“Oar goods received the highest awards at the World’s KI- Ue, 





“% 


CA Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth I!lustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows \7hy S/R S 
CRYNY’ ail the latest styles and improvements and eeduced prices. It has ee AY, Dei} 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 4 
nd for it. Ji’s free. Alliance Carriage innati, O 


667.50. 
Co., ic hie. Write to-day. 








EEE 








BUGGIES, CAR 


itant profit. 


as specified in Catalogue. 


mailed to cash buyers, on application. 
ranted, at wholesale factory prices, without the middleman’s eXor- 
We belong to no “ pool” or “ trust,” or other combina- 
tion to advance prices, 

Will sell you one Buggy or one Set of Harness at same rates 
as one hundred. 


; —= All Goods 
and Freight Charges paid on shipments to certain localities Warranted Two Years 
Think of best Buggy at $51.50; Two-Seated Spring Wagon, 


ty Money-Savingt™ 
od 1A 


GES, SPRING WAGONS & HARNESS 


Reliable goods, fully war- 


$50.00: a 


handsome Carriage, with Lamps, full fenders and spring backs to seats, only $95.00. Entire satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


MIAME MANUFACTURING CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CARD 


s y red dye 
You Dye ines 
out—a. oO le 

30 minute 


FOR 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 








Tonk’s French Dyes 
are different from 


others, Just the thing for hard times. Make the carpets, 

dresses, capes and clothin 

mew. Anyone can do it. 
them and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs. 
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Slanderous Charge Against the President. 


Something unusual happened at the New 
England conference of Methodists at Salem, 
Mass, last week when Rev I. J. Lansing, a 
Boston Congregational clergyman, accused 
President Cleveland of being a drunkard. 
In support of the charge he said that at the 
naval parade on the Hudson thousands were 
kept waiting while Mr Cleveland sobered off. 
President Cleveland denounces the attack as 
an outrage and says for the sake of the Chris- 
tian religion he is thankful that scandal-mon- 
gering ministers are few. Mr Lansing, it 
seems, based his statement upon information 
received from a New York party. He had 
himself no personal knowledge of shortcom- 
ings in the president. 


ee 

The Middle States.—It has been a practice for 
station agents and other employees of the Del- 
aware and Hudson railroad company in the 
Adirondack region not only to hunt and fish 
without regard to the game laws and the rights 
of owners, but to engage in collecting fish or 
game during the closed season and shipping it 
out, in direct violation of the laws. In the 
wilds of the forest there are few to notice such 
misdemeanors and none to report them, and as 
a result lawlessness in this respect has been on 
the constantincrease. The railroad has put a 
stop to this pot hunting by issui a positive 
order that any such violation will meet with 
immediate dismissal from the company. 

The pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Chaumont, N Y, Rev William N. Cleveland, 
is a brother of President Cleveland, and is said 
to be a man of positive political opinions with 
democratic proclivities, though he has not 
been generally known as an offensive partisan. 
There are two factions in the church, one in- 
sisting on his continuance as their spiritual 
leader and the other firmly opposed. It ha 
pens that those who think the church would 
prosper better under a new pastor are republi- 
cans, and so a political caste is given to the 
affair, although Mr Cleveland’s opponents dis- 
claim such a motive. 

Thirty-seven indictments is the result of the 
three-months’ session of the extraordinary 
grand jury of New York city which concluded 
its labors last week. Three of the last indict- 
ments were against former park commission- 
ers. A former superintendent of the building 
department is charged with having received, 
while holding that office, a piano from a manu- 
facturing firm after violations of the building 
laws had been discovered in a new building in 
course of erection by the firm. 

Carl Priem, the first witness to furnish the 
Lexow investigating committee with testi- 
mony regarding the police corruption in New 
York city, was found dead in his room last 
week, having committed suicide by taking 
poison. 

Trouble Brewing in Scandinavia.—The re- 
port of pacific measures proposed by King Os- 
car of Norway and Sweden, looking toward a 
settlement of difficulties between the two 
countries, is followed by ominous rumors of 
an impending war on the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. However, although the deadlock be- 
tween the three political parties seems to ren- 
der a peaceable settlement of difficulties im- 
possible, civil war is some distance off. <A 
conflict between Norway and Sweden might 
involve Germany and Russia, as it is semi- 
ofticially reported that Germany will take up 
arms rather than allow Russian interference 
in Scandinavia. 


Oscar Wilde’s Beastly Conduct.—The one top- 
ic of discussion in England has been the rev- 
elation of the rottenness of Oscar Wilde, the 
famous devotee of estheticism and art 
Wilde has practically been proved guilty of the 
most unnatural of crimes. Two weeks ago he 
Was @ lion in society; to-day he is spurned by 
the lowest stratum of London. The exposure 
is the result of a libel suit which Wilde 
brought against the marquis of Queensberry. 
The libel consisted in indecent epithets writ- 
ten upon a card and left at the Albemarle club 
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for Mr Wilde. The marquis admitted the of- 
fense, and pleaded that the libel was true and 
that it was published for the public good. It 
made charges of indecency and immorality 
against Wilde unfit for print. The jury found 
that Queensberry was not guilty of libel, but 
in a subsidiary verdict declared that his 
charges were true and had been made for the 
yublic good. Immediately after the verdict 
Vilde was arrested and committed to jail with- 
out bail. 


Spring Election Returns.—Not much signifi- 
cance can be attached to last week’s elections 
which were confined to a few states and were 
generally decided by local issues. Rhode 
Island elected a republican governor and state 
ofticers by upward of,10,000 plurality, the demo- 
crats making no effort to win. Massachusetts 
town meetings showed no material change in 
sentiment regarding the sale of liquors, some 
no-license towns repudiating last year’s vote 
and other license localities voting to try prohi- 
bition. George B. Swift, republican, was elect- 
ed mayor of Chicago by 40,000 plurality and 
his election may be considered a_ vic- 
tory for reform, as he received the sup- 
port of the better element of voters 
regardless of party. A light vote was cast in 
the local elections in Missouri. In St Louis the 
republicans elected most of their candidates 
for the city council by majorities averaging 10,- 
000. Wisconsin re-elected a democrat tothe 
supreme bench, and the charter elections in 
Texas naturally resulted in democratic suc- 
cess. Ohio rebuked Senator Brice by defeat- 
ing his lieutenant, Bree, who stood for re-elec- 
tion as mayor of Cleveland. The women can- 
didates in Youngstown and Toledo for the 
board of education were beaten. Denver, Col, 
elected a republican mayor by a large major- 
ity. 

Valuable Library for Stanford University.— 
The Stanford university of San Francisco has 
secured for the modest sum of $5000 one of the 
most valuable private libraries in Germany. 
The collection is rich in the older German 
literature, and in the writings of the great 
master minds of Germany, such as Goethe and 
Schiller. It belonged to the late Prof Tile- 
brand of the University of Leipzig. The Ger- 
man government was anxious to purchase the 
library, but the heirs offered it to the Stan- 
ford university, not wishing it to lose its in- 
dividuality by being absorbed into large 
libraries. 


Irrigation and Water Power in Egypt.—The 
scheme of harnessing the waste power at Ni- 
agara Falls, converting it into electricity and 
dispensing it as a merchantable commodity 
throughout the Empire state, has its counter- 
part in the enterprise of a Frenchman in Egypt, 
who proposes to utilize the famous cataracts of 
the Nile for a project which combines both ir- 
rigation and power. The scheme is to have 
built near Assouan an artificial cataract which, 
while permitting the storage of an enormous 
quantity of water for irrigation, permits the 
utilization of tremendous horse power. This 
would be available at a nominal cost for the 
operation of more than 100 cotton factories us- 
ing 100,000 tons of cotton and employing 40,000 
workmen. The increased productiveness of 
the soil, owing to increased areas irrigated, 
would increase the product of cane sugar and 
cotton. The plan calls for an outlay of 40,- 
000,000 franes ($8,000,000) and a great deal of 
faith. The French people have both. 











A Truce Between China and Japan.—Japan 
has granted an armistice pending the disabil- 
ity of the Chinese envoy, Li Hung Chang, and 
during the conference of the peace commis- 
sioners. Reliable information as to the pros- 
pect of peace is not to be had, one day’s re- 
ports being contradicted the next. The latest 
information is to the effect that Japan will se- 
cure practically everything she asks, includ- 
ing the island of Formosa and a war indemnity 
of some $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. The inde- 
pendence of Corea will of course be estab- 
lished. 


Manitoba School War.—The school troubles 
in Manitoba are a continuation of an old fight 
between Protestants and Catholics in Canada. 
In all the other provinces of the Dominion there 
are separate public schools for Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, each denomination get- 
ting its pro rata of the public money on a 
numerical basis. The Roman Catholic church 
in Canada has much wore power than 1n the 
Onited States. It can enforce the collection 
of tithes from its nembers by legal process, if 
necessary. The French Catholics, who make 
up so large an element of the population, are 
almost solidly opposed to annexation to the 
United States, because if it were to take place, 
the status of the church would necessarily be 
altered. The French language, too, would lose 








its place; now, it- is~heard in the Canadian 
parliament and a. legal document in that 
tongue cannot be ignored. The old treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and France guaranteed 
to the Frenchmen such rights, and they are 
averse to losing them by the absorption ofa 
greater nation. 


No Bible in Pennsylvania Schools.—Reading 
the Bible in public schools in Pennsylvania is 
practically declared illegal by Judge Gunster, 
who in passing at Scranton upon the Waverley 
borough case.said that denominational reli- 
gious exercises and instruction in sectarian doc- 
trines have no place in our system of common 
school education. They are not only unauthor- 
ized by any law, common or statutory, he said, 
but are expressly prohibited and forbidden by 
the constitution, the fundamental. law of the 
common wealth. 

Connecticut |Overdraws Its Income.—The fi- 
nance committee of the Connecticut general 
assembly points out that, as things have been 
going, expenses have got well ahead of re- 
ceipts and that it is time to take some definite 
action, as borrowing money to meet current 
expenses is not economy. The remedy which 
the committee practically suggests is to raise 
the taxes of mutual life insurance companies. 
A hard-headed Nutmeg editor says: Let 
congress live within her means and turn 
away from the treasury the endless procession 
of towns, persons and interests, each with its 
hat.out, that have got into the habit of ex- 

ecting the state treasury always to fill the 
nat. The growing recourse to the state for 
help is not merely dangerous to our finances; 
it is a peril to our social system. 





It Makes the Bell Company Quake.—A tele- 
phone company has been formed in New York 
with a war chest of tremendous extent and 
backed by men at the mention of whose names 
visions of vast wealth arise. The capital stock 
of the company is given as $160,000,000. Ar- 
rangements have practically been completed 
for operating in Illinois, inthe New England 
states, in Kansas, in Iowa and in the south- 
western and northwestern states generally. 
This territory includes a part of the Bell com- 
pany’s stronghold, the apparent object of the 
newborn competitor being to parallel the Bell 
lines everywhere, cut rates and fight that com- 
pany out of the market. The patent to be used 
is one of the secrets of the scheme jealously 
guarded. It has been hinted, however, thata 
phase of the fight that will be particularly gall- 
ing to the Bell concern is that the Bell patents, 
with improvements of recent inventors, are the 
very ones to be utilized by the new company. 





The Central Section.—The United States 
furniture company, a combination of firms 
which seek to regulate the price of school fur- 
niture, has been declared a trust by Judge 
Baker of Chicago. This renders the existence 
of the company contrary to the laws of Illi- 
nois. 

Eugene V. Debs, it is said, will be the choice 
of Indiana as the candidate of the people’s 
party for president in 189. Debs clubs, hav- 
ing for their object the capture of the Indiana 
delegation to the national convention, are be- 
ing organized throughout northern Indiana. 
The promoters of the movement to bring about 
an amalgamation of the industrial organiza- 
tions in the interests of the labor leader are 
prominent members of the Knights of Labor. 

The superintendent of the Yankton (S D) In- 
dian reservation has telegraphed the Indian 
bureau in Washington that troops will be 
needed to exclude the squatters who are in- 
vading the reservation. 

-An ordinance requiring children to be off 
the streets and at home by 9 o’clock at night 
has gone into effect at Stillwater, Minn. 
Other Minnesota cities including Minneapolis 
will, it is believed, pass similar ordinances. 

The proposition to make Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan, into a prison for federal convicts is look- 
ed upon as the beginning of a movement 
which will eventually result in all United 
States prisoners being confined in prisons 
owned by the government. 

Orville H. Basford, once a Methodist minis- 
ter,now chairman of the republican state cen- 
tral committee of South Dakota.and political 
adviser of Defaulter W. W. Taylor, has con- 
fessed his backsliding and asked to be rein- 
stated to fellowship, that he may resume his 
furmer calling as a pastor. He has goneto 
Missouri, where he hopes to get into the 
church conference. 





Curb.—M. E. De T. has a horse which has a 
lump on the back of its hock joint; it is not 
lame. Treatment: Mix biniodide of mercury 
2dr, vaseline 2 oz, and rub ona little every 
second week with the tingers. Continue it for 
several months if necessary. 
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On Pretty Bob. 





By Florence McCallen. 








SHE settlement was so 
4 named from a creek 
which ran through it, 
and the creek was 
named from the great 
number of red birds 
which the early set- 
tlers found in the tim- 
ber along its banks. 
Many still call the red 
bird “‘pretty Bob’’ be- 
cause its song is thought to resemble the 
sound of that name repeated rapidly. 

For some reason the settlers there have kept 
to their primitive ways more closely than 
elsewhere. Railroads and the little ambitious 
towns strung along their length; the opening 
of many coal mines and the consequent influx 
of the class which follows coal mines, have 
broken in upon and destroyed the usual soli- 
tudes. Timber has been cleared away and the 
gray cabins stripped of their verdant screens 
and are no longer picturesque, but squalid. 

But on Pretty Bob life goes on in|the old sim- 
ple fashion. No coal smoke obscures the scene 
or blackens the blue sky. The creek gurgles 
along clear as crystal, over stones unstained 
by iron or sulphur water, the drainage from the 
mines. Tall ferns nod in green luxuriance in 
moss-carpeted nooks where spring beauties and 
anemones spring modestly forth in their season, 
and later red columbines coquettishly nod. 
The settlers even look with disfavor upon the 
ambitious steam thresher and only the younger 
generation patronize it. The elders prefer the 
old horse power, imagining that the steam 
power “heats the grain.” Women come to 
church in the little wayside chapel, wearing 
sunbonnets and accompanied by children 
gloriously free from the trammels of stocking 
or shoe. 

Busy people are they who meet there from 
week to week in friendly fashion, con pare ex- 
periences in farm or housework, and tind out 
all about each other’s business. Not a baby 
cut a'tooth, or indulged in a fit, but it was dis- 
cussed at Pretty Bob chapel, together with the 
relative merits of a patent fit medicine, and 
the “regular all-around chill cure” which is 
supposed to cure every ill which flesh is heir 
to, except a mad dog bite. For this last, most 
awful malady, a visit to a “‘mad stone over in 
the Tebo settlement’ is deemed necessary, and 
an application thereof the only cure. The 
owner of the wonderful stone could nearly al- 
ways make it “stick,” as the settlers said. The 
local papers would tell in many-syllabled and 
high-sounding words how “our esteemed fel- 
low citizen, Mr J. H. Whittle, Esq, brought in 
his son for the purpose of applying the mad 
stone to a wound made by the bite of a rabid 
dog,’ and so go on, swamped in medical terms, 
to the gratifying climax, when the “stone ad- 
hered.”” Which the porous stone did, just as a 
woman may make her thimble adhere to the 
moist palm of her hand. But it gave the set- 
tlers something to talk about, and brought 
“the son of our esteemed fellow citizen’? into 
such undue prominence that a sprout of sec- 
ond-growth hickory was usually brought into 
play before he could be induced to perform his 
humble household tasks. 

Into the primitive, but friendly neighbor- 
hood one bright April morning came a quiet, 
gray-eyed woman of 25 who had been hired by 
the trustees of Pretty Bob school to teach the 
summer term of three months. One cannot 
Say ‘a girl of twenty-five,”’ in that settlement, 
without provoking criticism, for if a girl there 
Teaches the age of 20 years unmarried, she is 








EVENINGS AT HOME 





dubbed an old maid and is considered the law- 
ful prey of aged widowers and decrepit bache- 
lors. 

The cars had deposited Miss Rachael Gates 
with her belonging at the little, blatant town of 
Wilmer, four miles from her destination. 
There was an abnormally small boy at the sta- 
tion platform, with a pony express wagon, and 
coming toward her was a farm wagon drawn 
by a pair of sleek bays driven by a seedy old 
man in homemade jeans. He pulled up his 
horses and called, 

“‘Hello!”’ 

Miss Rachael walked to the end of the plat- 
form near him. 

“Were you speaking to me, sir?” 

“T reckon Iwas. Are you the schoolma’am 
for Pretty Bob?”’’ 

we Sy 

‘Well, pile in an’ go home with me now, an’ 
you kin pick out your next stop after school 
starts.” 

His house was low and weather beaten, with 
deep galleries around it, and the inevitable 
“out kitchen” at the back. Locust trees just 
bursting into snowy bloom stood in two state- 
ly rows in front, and lilacs and syringas were 
in huge clumps along the garden fence. The 
garden, fenced with “split palin’s’” showed 
rows of young onions and peasin the brown 
mold, and the paler green of lettuce leaves. 

A slim, yellow-visaged woman of 50 years or 
more, erect as a dart, and as composed as @ 
lord chief justice of Anywhere, answered the 
man’s stentorian ‘‘hello” by coming to the door 
and standing as silent as a statue there. She 
wore a blue calico dress, with a little plaid 
shawl pinned across her bosom, and her hair 
was drawn back into the tightest, smoothest 
knot possible. 

“Come out yer, mother; I’ve brought ye the 
schoolma’am for the fust two weeks.” 

The woman did not speak, or advance one 
step, so Miss Rachael went alone up the walk, 
feeling very strange and unwelcome. She put 
out her hand rather timidly, and pressed the 
four limp, cold fingers offered by her hostess, 
and followed her across the wide, bare hall 
into “the room.” 

“Lay off yer things an’ I’llseeif I kin find 
Mahaly. I warn’t expectin’ ye, so ye’ll hev to 
set by yerself a spell.” 

She went out accordingly, closing a square, 
jail-like blue door after her. Rachael took off 
her hat and coat, straightened her gloves in 
her orderly way, and sat down on the painfully 
green and yellow cushions of the wooden 
rocker. There was no fire on the hearth; the 
fireplace yawned black and empty. The small 
square windows were closely curtained with 
green paper shades; the rag carpet was new 
and bright with blues and reds, but had the 
hard, unfriendly looking surface peculiar to 
new rag carpets. Not a book or newspaper, 
not even an almanac could Rachael find in the 
room, and she was about to lift up the corner 
of one of the shades to peep out, when the door 
burst open and a girl of 11 entered. It was 
easy to see that no repressing influence had 
ever been brought to bear upon her. She car- 
ried some chips in her apron and on her arm a 
few small sticks of wood, and kneeling before 
the hearth, quickly laid the sticks on the fire 
irons, disposed the chips to her liking, and 
without a glanze at the figure in the chair, 
rose and went quickly out. Presently she re- 
turned with some coals on a shovel, and put- 
ting them under the chips coaxed them into a 
blaze, which caught the lichen-covered sticks 
quickly and cheered the dim room. 

‘Tsn’t it lovely ?’’ said Rachael involuntari- 
ly. The child turned upon her a frank gaze 
from a pair of wide-open gray eyes. 

“Do you like 1t? Well, then, I like you. 
Fire is nice even insummer. I can make all 
kinds of fire. You take a lot of hickory bark 
and dry sumach sticks, and it makes asputtery 
fire. Walnut and hickory hulls make a still 
fire; [never saw a coal fire, but pappy says hits 
like a coal fire. And ther's laughey fires, and 
cryey tires. 

Rachael looked at the child with 
and shein ber turn looked at Rachael. 

“Are you goin’ to spile me?’ she asked at 
last. 

**T hope not.” 

“Oh, you'll hev to,” she said confidently. 
Mammy does ‘cause I’m haifdead. See,’’ point- 


interest, 
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ing toa picture, ‘she was my twin, an’ she 
died so I’m half dead. They’re goin’ to put 
my name on mine whenI finish dyin’. Pappy 
spile sme ‘cause he loves to; he jist natchelly 
love sto spile me.”’ 


“You,” glancing at tablet, under picture, 
“are Eudora? ’ 
“Yes’m. But I’m Pet. Nobody don’t call 


me anything eise but Pet.”’ 

tachael took the two little chapped hands in 
hers. 

“You and I will be great friends, then, little 
Pet, for I love tlowers and fire and everything 
beautiful.’ 

“‘Mahaly’s bigger’n me; you’ll like her bet- 
ter.” ; 


“Ro.” 

“Mahaly has a beau-heart. You’ll never 
dast to come in the roomthen. But, maybe 
you hev a beau ?’’ 

“he.” 


“Well, we’ll make a fire in the big room 
upstairs. Jack’ll pack up the wood; he spiles 
me, too.” 

‘But Pet, if you open some of the windows 
and let in the air in the warmer part of the 
day you won’t need so much fire.”’ 

Pet gazed at her horrified.” 

‘Why this is the room,’ she said; we don’t 
never let no airin here. This is the room!” 

tachael did not laugh. ‘‘You might let in 
some air when we resort to the big room up- 
stairs ?” 

Pet laughed. ‘You don’t need to open win- 
dows there; hit ain’t plastered, that room 
ain’t.’’ 

“When does your sister’s—caller come?” 

“Her beau? Why, Sundays acourse. Hain’t 
you never had a beau, an’ you a growed wo- 
man? Nev’ mind; hit’s all right,’’ she added 
hastily, as she noted a queer look on Miss 
Rachael’s face which she supposed to proceed 
from her embarrassment; “hit ain’t a bit of 
fun to hev a beau! I setup with Mahaly an’ 
her beau oncet. Mammy tried to hire me to not, 
but 1 wanted to know. An’ they set on two 
cheers an’ talked about crops and cattle and 
sich. Oncet he ast Mahaly if I didn’t never 
sleep now, an’ she said not if I didn’t want 
to, an’ she laughed, Mahaly did. Beaux ain’t 
a bit of fun.”’ 

Pet’s mother had not been able to “find 
Mahaly,” for the forenoon wore on to the noon 
dinner hour, and she was still left among the 
grandeurs of “the room’ alone. For Pet, after 
trying on her new friend’s hat, jacket and 
gloves, had left on pleasure intent. 

Rachael will never forget that dinner, which 
Was announced precisely at noon. She was 
led forth to the clean kitchen, where the table 
was spread, and after a curt apology from the 
hostess they all sat down. There was chicken, 
beef and ham; eggs, potatoes and rice; a big 
yellow cake, custard and apple pie and three 
or four kinds of preserves, fruits, biscuits and 
corn bread. 

This mound of victuals was set before the 
host, hostess, a small hired boy and our little 
teacher. Mahala, a slender figure covered as 
to head and shoulders with sunbonnet poured 
the coffee at a side table, and bashfully held 
aloof. There was a plate at the old man’s 
right hand on which many dainties were heap- 
ed, and presently with arush and a scamper 
Pet came into the room. She had a small 
brown bantam hen under her arm, her curly 
head was tousled, her cheeks glowing. She 
set the hen on the back of her chair, and pro- 
ceeded to wash her hands, but did not brush 
her hair nor wash her face. 

“Yer face is dirty, purty,” said the father, 
‘“hedn’t yer mammy better make ye wipe it off 
a little ?” 

Pet looked about with a wide glance of sur- 
prise, then winked openly at Jack, the hired 
boy, who solemnly returned the wink. 
Nothing more was said and Pet proceeded 
with her dinner, the little hen eating from 
the same plate. She was a well-behaved hen, 
however, and did not offer to extend her 
courtesies to the rest of the group, but flew to 
her little mistress’ head when she had dined 
and settled down in the yellow tangle of her 
hair. 

“Mammy must red out your ha’r, pettie; hit 
ain’t nice thataway.”’ 

Pet made a ‘‘face’’ of protest. 

“I’m aimin’ t’ comb it this evenin’,” said her 
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mother. ‘“Mahaly useter comb her own hair 
when she was eight year old.”’ 

The sleek black braid that hung below Ma- 
haly’s waist bore evidence of early and unre- 
mitting care, and that young lady now remoy- 
ed her bonnet and sat down to the table. 

“H’m! ’Haly wants to show off,” said Pet- 
tie. “I hain’t got no beau yit! I ain’t aimin’ to 
hev my hair red out till school takes up. It 
hurts.” 

Mahala had one of the surprising faces one 
occasionally meets in unexpected places. Her 
smooth, black hair was ruffled with little curls 
around her face, which in feature and coloring 
was absolutely perfect. She spoke little, but 
when she smiled there were little dimples 
around her soft-lipped mouth, and two more 
where the rose met the pale cream tint in her 
cheeks. From the dark, parted hair to the 
round curve of her chin whene it melted into a 
white and perfect throat, the girl was beauti- 
ful. Rachel looked from the father to the 
mother in wonder, for she found no trace of 
such loveliness in either. 

Mrs Semple looked on everything and every- 
body with the same cold glance, from eyes too 
close together; the old man was troublesome 
in his way, which was a rough, blonde way, 
not at all like Mahala’s. His beard was red 
where the gray had not conquered it, and his 
bushy eyebrows oversmall blue eyes showed 
traces of the same sanguine color. 

After the kitchen was “‘red up’’ Mahala 
went upstairs to get her work, and Miss Rachael 
begged the privilege of sitting with the family 
in the kitchen, which was clean and comforta- 
ble, with none of the horrors of “the room.”’ 
It was readily granted, and that sacred room 
was closed, Rachael hoped forever, or during 
her stay. She had no work and so she looked 
for a thimble, needle and thread and helped 
the young girl with her quilt, a gorgeous af- 
fair of red, orange and blue calico. It seemed 
natural and fitting for that oriental looking 
beauty to be surrounded by their glowing col- 
ors, and Rachael looking up, frequently caught 
the full brown glance of her lovely eyes, and 
noticed her timid examination of her simple 
toilet. Mrs Semple was patching grain sacks, 
cutting the patches from a piece of duck with 
gloomy precision, and fitting them over the 
gaping holes with solemn accuracy. Pet was 
absent. 

“Miss Mahala is not at all like you, Mrs 
Semple,’’ Rachel said at last. 

“No; she ain’t mine.” 

‘She isn’t like Mr Semple, either.”’ 

‘She ain't his’n nuther.”’ 

She gazed over her wabbling glasses at 
Rachael, holding a patch speared to her knee 
by a long needle, and Rachael breathed a sigh 
of relief and turned away her eyes. 

**‘Her mother was a Portagee,’’ she went on, 
“an’ her paw was Hiram’s brother. He was a 
sailor, an’ we don’t know if he’s dead yit, but 
the Portagee, she’s dead and laid in our 
burying ground. She wanted a cross over her, 
and the chapel folks wouldn’t have it, but 
Hiram’s that soft-hearted he had an iron one 
made an’ he buried it under the sod over her.”’ 

‘He is so good,” breathed Mahala’s soft 
voice. . 

“He’s soft, if that’s good,’’ she said, taking 
rapid stitches recklessly; “him and you are 
spilin’ Pet.’’ 

Pet came in just then, and putting both arms 
around the upright shoulders of her mother, 
rocked her to and fro, hugging her raptur- 
ously. 

“Oh, mammy! oh mammy, Lolly’s got kit- 
tens! Five. I’m goin’ to bring them in.” 

The hugging seemed so much good material 
thrown away, as it produced no perceptible ef- 
fect; apparently the child might as well 
have embraced a wooden image. ‘Say, mam- 
my, I’m goin’ to bring ’em in.” 

“No, you’re not. You set down an’ git yer 
knittin’. I low to wear ye out if ye don’t do 
yer stent. You knit ten rounds afore ye say 
kitten to me agin an’ then don’t say it.’ 

To Rachael’s surprise the child brought the 
knitting and sat down near her cousin. She 
bungled away at it, tangling the thread and 
twisting the stitches for a few minutes, when 
a firm, brown hand reached for it, and Mahala 
silently and swiftly knitted ten smooth rounds 
and handed it back to Pet, who slowly knitted 
around once. 
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“Say, mammy, this is so tight I can’t get the 
needles out. I’ve got ‘leven rounds.” 

“Well.” 

‘Kin I git the kittens now ?”’ 

“You don’t want all them kittens.’’ 

“Yes Ido. An’ I’m goin’ to hey ’em.’ 

She accordingly brought a small box and 
placed it behind the cook stove, tipped a col- 
ony of dolls out of a box cradle and tried to 
put the cradle cushion in the box. Failing 
this, she threw the box into the middle of the 
floor, and dragging the cradle behind the stove 
made it comfortable with many loving pats. 
The kittens were mere little mewing lumps of 
fur, blind and helpless, but they were passed 
around for all to admire, fondly kissed and 
put carefully into the cradle. 

Evidently Pet was somewhat “‘spiled.”’ 

On the next Sabbath, about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, came Mahala’s sweetheart. Ra- 
chael was conscious of a pang of disappoint- 
ment as she watched his brisk dismounting and 
his assurance of a welcome as he came up the 
walk. , 

He was not a very young man, of squat 
figure and sandy complexion, whose short legs 
were very far apart, as if they had grown so 
from much riding on horseback, as indeed they 
had. 

Rachael knew by this-time that the young 
man was considered quite a catch in the 
neighborhood, being a “‘stawk’’ man of some 
wealth, and she looked with some curiosity at 
Mahala to see if she were wise enough to “love 
where money is.” The girl sat quite still—she 
had to a remarkable degree the rare faculty of 
being still—and not by look or motion showed 
any consciousness of the young man’s ap- 
proach. She had some ferns in her lap, and 
was laying a glowing branch of red bud blos- 
soms along the length of a frond of it when he 
came in. There was no smilein her eyes, nor 
did she rise, only turning to nod to him with a 
languid, “Howdy, Tom Bill?” 

“Tom Bill’—his mother had called him 
Thomas William but associates had cut it 
down to Tom Bill—seemed very well satisfied 
with himself. He brushed off a little spot of 
road mud from his sleeve, crossed his legs, 
and gazed admiringly at his high-heeled boots, 
and laying a pair of shiny kid gloves in the 
crown of his broad-brimmed hat, turned his 
impertinent gaze upon Miss Rachael. 

“Recken you’re old enough to git even ‘ith 
the big boys ’ithout any sparkin’! You must 
be nigh about thirty.” 

“T am 25 years,1 month and 19 days old, 
thank you, you are very kind to inquire,’”’ add- 
ed Miss Rachael calmly. 

So Mr Tom Bill lost one friend by his lack 
of breeding, and the time was drawing swiftly 
on when he would have need of friends. Mrs 
Semple had kindled a fire in “the room” before 
dinner; it was close and as damp as a vault, 
and struck a chill to Rachael’s heart every time 
she entered it. Though the fickle April sun 
shone brightly outside, all was gloom there. 
Pet calling her, they two went down into a 
hollow where Pet assured her she had found a 
nest of rabbits’ eggs on Easter morning. 

“Red uns,” said Pet, “‘an’ blue and yalla—oh 
ever’ color!”’ 

Rachael was silent, never having heard of the 
southern ceremony of “planting Easter eggs.’’ 

“Jack said ’at pappy done it, but ol’ pap 

-don’ hide sich from me. An’ ther wuz rabbits’ 
fur, an’ buckberries all amongst ’em; rabbits 
eats buckberries in the spring.” 

A smoothly beaten path curve@ around a 
hill shoulder, and below sparkled and gurgled 
aspring. Near it was astone milk house or 
dairy, and sitting on the broad stone steps 
leading down to it sat a very modern young 
man writing in a long book. He tore out the 
leaf as they looked, folded it and put the book 
in his pocket. Rachael stopped involuntarily 
and Pet called, ‘‘Hello, Steve!’’ in a tone of 
good fellowship. 

The young man sprang to his feet when he 
saw Rachael and lifted his hat. 

“Come on,” said Pet, pulling at her hand, 
“it’s Steve Lowry. He’s all right; he likes 
me. What have you got for me?” 

He put his hand into a pocket and drew 
forth sundry treasures which he dropped into 
her outstretched hand one by one,—‘‘sour 
drops,’”’ peppermints and chewing gum. Then 
he slipped the leaf from his notebook into her 
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hand, saying something in a low tone; then he 
turned to Rachael. 

“Tell Pet, please, that you want Mahala to 
come to you here.” 

His look almost compelled her to do as he 
wished, but she said, “‘I never wished to see 
her less.’’ 

‘Please do as I ask; I will explain when Pet 
is gone.”’ 

But Pet had not waited. She was turning 
the corner of the hill even as he spoke. He 
stood bareheaded before her, the soft wind 
ruffling his light locks, his mesmeric blue eyes 
fixed deprecatingly upon her face. 

““You are Miss Gates ?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Well, [am Stephen Lowry; my father is 
pastor of the Presbyterian charch at Hilltop. 
Mahala and I are old playmates, and we’re 
lovers now—at least I am; her sweet modesty 
won’t let me find out about her feelings, but 
mine are no secret. In that note I asked her 
to marry me. I want you to stand right there 
and hear every word we say.”’ 

“She is entertaining company.” 

He laughed. “I know. They won’t let 
me call. Now, Miss Gates,I am going to 
marry my little love, if she will have me, and 
leave her for a year. How is that for hard? 
Iam going as special correspondent for the 
—Herald to South America and will leave 
my wife with my mother or at school as she 
may choose. I am poor, to be sure, but don’t 
you think she will be happier with me?”’ 

They were coming, but unluckily Tom Bill 
was coming too. Rachel saw him stumbling 
along behind Mahala, but from where young 
Lowry stood he could not see or beseen. Mat- 
ters were coming swiftly toa crisis, when a 
scream from Pet stopped them. 

“O, Tom Bill! Oh! I’ve hurt my foot. 
Oh! you’ll hev to pack me, Tom Bill.” 

So the ill-fated young man took up the child, 
and retraced his steps, while Pet, behind his 
back, waved her hand reassuringly. Pet had 
earned her “sour drops.” 

The conference was a hurried one, so hur- 
ried that when Tom Bill came blundering 
down the path twenty minutes later the two 
girls sat together on the steps with no one 
else in sight. 

The next morning Rachael took from her 
trunk an unworn, soft, gray cashmere dress, 
and altered it to fit Mahala. A gray velvet 
toque was made perfect by an added touch of 
pink, and laid on the same altar; gloves, too, 
and a suitable wrap were provided. That af- 
ternoon her uncle called Mahala out to help, as 
he often did. Instead of going to his work he 
took a lean wallet from his pocket and from it 
produced fifty dollars, and said quietly, “I’ve 
got money of yours to send ye to school; you 
don’t need to be beholden to your man for that. 
Take this yer fer yer finery, but don’t tell yer 
aunt, she’s so pizen cur’ous.” So it happened 
that Mahala did not fare forth to her husband’s 
house so friendless as she at first feared she 
might. 

The injury to Pet’s foot did not prove a seri- 
ous one, nor did she in the wild excitement 
following her cousin’s flitting betray by word 
or look a previous knowledge of the matter. 
She missed her cousin, however, and crept 
into Miss Rachael’s bed the first night and sob- 
bed herself to sleep. She was so much soften- 
ed by the event that she voluntarily combed 
her hair, saying to Miss Rachael when the pain 
of the operation brought tears to her eyes: 
“Pappy says ’at Steve went away when he’d 
ben married a hour, an’ I know Hala’s cryin’ 
now, and I expect combin’ this here feels good 
by the side of her lonesomeness. Say when 
you git a beau, will you run off?” 





Margucrite. 


BESSIE W. PRATT. 





Pure as the breath of the morning, 
Modest as violets sweet, 

Fair as the light’s first dawning, 
Such is our Marguerite. 


Lips that were made but for kissing, 
oice like the nightingale’s call; 
Manner, that carries a blessing 
Of joy and of peace to us all; 


Pure as the breath of the morning, 
Modest as violet sweet; 

Fair as the light’s first dawning,— 
Such is our Marguerite. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Agricultural Student Life in Japan. 
PROF ARTHUR A. BRIGHAM. 





“Attenshon! Don!” cried the urchins of Sap- 
poro, Japan, one pleasant spring morning as 
they strove to imitate the military maneuvers 
of their older brothers, students in the Sapporo 
agricultural college. The little mimics, full of 
fun and earnestness, gave enthusiastic evi- 
dence of that warlike spirit and delight in mil- 
itarism, which, handed down through numer- 
ous generations from the old feudal system of 
Japan, permeates the whole empire and carries 
its arms on occasion triumphantly through 
Corea and Manchuria and into China. 

Very early in the morning once in the year, 
the college bell is wont to ring out with rapid 
strokes, sounding the call for the gathering of 
the college clan and for the demoraliZation of 
the term’s routine for several -days. With 
knapsacks and guns the boys march out to 
join in the field operations of the defensive 
forces of the Hokkaido or north department. 
A hard tramp over bad roads, camping out on 
cool nights by great fires in the open air, with 
probably no shelter but the stars, a share in 
the sham battle, a chance to burn a little 
powder, a plenty of excitement and noise— 
then the slow return march, or sometimes, 
when the government feels rich,a railroad ride, 
and then comes a week of recuperation ere the 
renewal by the youthful warriors, of the study 
of the arts of peace. 

In general characteristics, Japanese student 
life differs but little from student life the world 
around. Wherever students are found as- 
sembled in colleges there are the routine duties, 
the regular hours of instruction, the studying 
the eating and sleeping, which fill up the days 
and terms and years and courses. The Sapporo 
agricultural college was founded in 1876 on the 
plan of the Massachusetts agricultural college. 
The Japanese government engaged President 
W.S. Clark, at that time at the head of the 
latter institution, to establish a similar one in 
the northern island of Japan. Only one other 
college of agriculture exists in the island em- 
pire, and that is a department of the imperial 
university at Tokyo, the nation’s capital. Very 
rarely indeed does the student of agriculture 
come from the actual agriculturists—the poor, 
plodding, ignorant peasants. He is not a 
farmer boy, and has probably had no agricul- 
tural associations. He is most frequently 
from the old soldier class, the Samurai, or re- 
tainers of the old feudal lords or Daimyos of 
ancient Japan. For a student with no agri- 
cultural antecedents, to learn of foreign farm- 
ing through the medium of a foreign language 
and with little or no correct practice of the art 
to come under his observation; to persevere 
under these adverse conditions involves the 
overcoming of much of difticulty and dis- 
couragement for both the student and his in- 
structor. The progress made by the students 
of the Sapporo college in the face of these ob- 
stacles is encouraging. - 

The students of President Clark’s pioneer 
class were bright young fellows, the pick of 
the empire for the purpose in view. Well did 
they use their opportunities as students, and 
earnestly and well have they led and are lead- 
ing in the great work of developing and uplift- 
ing the agriculture of Japan, especially in the 
northern department. President Clark taught 
them the principles of Christianity as well as 
of American agriculture,—the best mixture for 
the purposes of progress, prosperity and purity 
in any land. 

Japanese students are quick at learning a 
foreign tongue. They have a large power in 
memorizing. They are quick to think they 
have grasped an idea and have a high ideal of 
their own opportunities and position. They 
are with only very rare exceptions. extremely 
polite according to their conception of what is 
proper in their intercourse with their instruct- 
ors and with one another. Every student has 
black hair and black eyes. Their habits of 
life are a mingiing of inherited and introduced 
customs, a@ cosmopolitan condition of affairs 
which often proves very puzzling to their 
minds in deciding how to act. Their habits 
of thought are fickle and flowery. They de- 
light in novelty and like to imitate. They 
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THE SAPPORO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JAPAN. 











often lack in perseverance in work which has 
lost its attraction of newness. They are pre 
disposed to band together in the holding or 
pursuance of a plan, often to the injury of 
themselves and their institution. They are 
easy to guide and to govern under proper 
leaders. They are often placed at a disadvan- 
tage by puerile and vacillating methods of 
native instructors, which tend to destroy 
good discipline in the ways of study, thought 
and life. Fresh and frequent fluctuations in 
college regulations not seldom are mistaken 
for progress, while they may be really retard- 
ing true progress and destroying true dis- 
cipline. 

There is nothing of the “Tramp, tramp, 
tramp” as a class of Japanese students enters 
the lecture room. It is a clattering, scuffing, 
shuffting movement which would be destruc- 
tive of all peace and patience of mind to a 
western teacher. The boys mostly wear 
shoes, but have hardly learned to use them 
and so do not walk over the floor with step on 
step, but rather slide in after the plan of 
locomotion common in wearing the getta or 
clogs. The modern cadet uniform suits the 
Japanese ‘‘aggie” very well whtn he feels 
well, but the teacher can always easily detect 
an opposite condition of feelings, since a stu- 
dent who is somewhat indisposed or lazy of a 
day is sure to don his kimona or gown, the 
garinent of his ancestors for a thousand years, 
in which he feels at ease. 

Physical lack of strength and mental indo- 
lence often retard the advancement of the 
oriental student. The lads sometimes get 
weary in the endeavor to graft western plans 
upon eastern modes of life and thinking. The 
climate too is enervating in summer and se- 
vere, in Sapporo,in winter. An excuse on ac- 
count of “‘sickness” is made to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Various and interesting are the 
different developments of disease including 
toothache, leg ache, head ache and stomach ache 
(the last sometimes developing into a “heavy 
bellyache’’). Other forms of sickness, serious 
or otherwise include “‘the sick of the eye,” 
‘*brain disease,”’ ‘‘foot disease’ and so on. 

An active athletic association at Sapporo col- 
lege provides nearly all modern college games, 
and a fencing and wrestling association keeps 
up the ancient practices of the empire in ath- 
letics. The sword practice and acting of his- 
toric events are most fascinating and charac- 
teristic relaxations from the steady work of 
student life in Japan. 
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History of Education in Maryland, by Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, is No 19 of the series issued by 
the U S bureau of education, and like its 
predecessors is well printed and finely illus- 
trated. 





FOR MUSIC LOWERS. 


Cabinet Organ Books. 


There has always been a plenty of the ordi- 
nary, light instruction books for the organ, 
but not many which arrived ata high grade 
of music. One of the best of later;booxsps Lan- 
don’s Reed Organ Method, price $1.50; it has 
foreign fingering, extensive instructions and a 
really good selection of pieces. Another not 
quite so extensive but equally as good book is 
Clarke’s Progressive Studies for Reed Organ, 
$1, alsoin foreign fingering. Lyons’ Eclectic 
organist, $1.50, is a book having some valuable 
points for a person of limited time or means, 
as it contains instructions, pieces of ordinary 
difficulty, a selection of popular songs and 
choruses and interludes for 150 tunes. It has 
the American fingering. There is also a set of 
studies by Meyer in eight parts, 50c each; these 
are valuable either alone or inconnection with 
other books. They commence at the begin- 
ning and can be had in either fingering. There 
is a set very similar in scope by Sudds, com- 
prising eight parts, 50c each, in foreign finger- 
ing only. They begin with the very rudiments 
and advance by easy stages. 

There is a large number of books from 50c to 
$1; there is not a great difference in them. 
They are mostly scanty in their instructions 
and the pieces are of a light, popular nature. 
Those who wish a hasty sketch of the subject 
will like Blake’s $1 Method or his Interna- 
tional Method, $1; the Excelsior School, pub- 
lished by B. F. Banes; Maylath’s New and 
Popular Method, and Winner’s American Or- 
ganist. All are very good when the price is 
considered. The last three mentioned retail 
atT5c. Organ collections of all grades and 
qualities abound, but for a practical, cheap 
series the 25c books of the Molineux edition 
are very desirable. About 25 numbers are is- 
sued. The works enumerated in this article 
ean be ordered through your nearest music 
dealer. 








Some More Popular Music.—At no time has 
there been so extraordinary a demand for pop- 
ular songs and piano pieces, notably marches 
and two-steps, as at the present time. Here is 
another list, all good sellers and therefore pop- 
ular. Marine Band March, Holst; March of 
the Romans, Holst; Honeymoon march, Rosey ; 
Yale two-step, Baar, 50c each.. A _ beautiful, 
pathetic ballad is entitled Hymn his mother 
sang by Douglas, 40c. Two taking waltz move- 
ments are Wake for me, my love, E. Janser, 
40c; Love me for old love’s sake, Stahl, 40c. A 
comic Irish song is I won’t go up to Riley’s 
any more, 40c. Sousa’s Liberty bell and Man- 
hattan Beach marches are still selling heavily, 
and are good for many editions yet. 







































































Easter Morn. 
LAURA PAIGE. 


Now twine the altar railing 
With garlands fresh with dew, 

While hearts with songs of gladness 
Proclaim Christ’s love anew. 

The rose, in robes resplendent, 
Conceals each piercing thorn ; 

The lily-cup with incense filled 
Greets the blest Easter morn. 





as Learn to Ride Horseback. 








ORSEBACK riding, as a 
beneficial, healthful and 
agreeable exercise, has 
advantages over other 
recreation. Besides the 
benefit to be derived 
from the open air exer- 
cise while in the saddle, 
almost every muscle in 
the body is called into 
pleasant action. Riding 
is less tiresome and la- 
borious to the lower 
limbs than walking, so 

that a person in a weak condition of health can 

take this exercise with less difficulty. A well- 
known physician recently gave the following 
advice to a young woman who was recovering 
from a severe illness: “Riding is the best ex- 
ercise for regaining health, and walking for re- 
taining it.’ Why not preserve a happy medi- 
um, walk a good deal and ride a good deal? 
What is more exhilarating, what more refresh- 
ing, than a rapid spin over the country roads 
mounted on a good saddle horse? Horseback 
riding commends itself especially to girls and 
young women whose pursuits are so quiet and 
sedentary that the muscles are not called into 
complete activity. A young woman who has 

been early accustomed to riding gains also a 

courage and nerve which it would be difficult 

to acquire otherwise and a strength and free- 
dom of movement necessary to perfect grace of 
carriage. 

A young woman who lives in the country 
can learn to ride by following a trustworthy 
code of instructions 
laid down by reli- 
able authority. Hav- 
ing provided herself 
with a suitable horse 
and a riding 
tume, the question 
of a saddle will have 
to be settled before 
the first lesson, but | 
these subjects will { 
be considered in an- 
other article. ‘ 

To mount well 
must first be studied 
and practiced: Ap- 
proach the horse 
from the front and 
not from behind; 
take the reins and 
whip in your right 
hand and lay the fin- 
gers firmly upon the 
top of the up-pom- 
mel, grasping it; 
then with the left 
hand gather the 
skirt away from the 
left foot and place 
this foot in the hand 
of the person assisting, bending the knee 
in doing so. When the learner feels that 
her foot is firmly supported, take the left hand 
from the habit-skirt and place it on the assist- 
ant’s left shoulder, and give him the signal to 
raise himself to an erect position, without let- 
ting his hand drop in the smallest degree. 
This arrangement ought to place her in the 
saddie with comfort and speed, but it will re- 
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NEW RIDING HABIT. 


MOTHERS 








quire some patient practice, though it looks 
easy till one tries it. 

There is another method which requires 
considerably more practice, but which does 
away with the service of an assistant, and that 
is for the woman to mount herself. There 
ought not to be any difficulty in acquiring this 
useful method in these days when so many 
women practice gymnastics and athletic exer- 
cises generally. The stirrup strap is let out 
till it reaches to about a foot above the ground, 
the pommel is grasped with the right hand, 
and with a spring the rider is in her seat. 
The stirrup is then adjusted to its proper 
length. When in the saddle, disengage the 
right foot from the stirrup and throw the right 
leg over the upright head of the saddle. Be 
careful when seated to keep the toe of the 
right foot from pointing outward and the left 
heel from going back; look right between 
your horse’s ears to ensure sitting straight. 

Once seated squarely, the next thing is to 
acquire what is called “a good seat.’’ The 
right leg is firmly gripped around its pommel, 
the left foot in the stirrup and the left leg com- 
fortably tight under its pommel. The left leg 
should be perfectly straight from knee to 
stirrup and held in that position during the 
entire ride. A serious fault with some women 
is the perpetual swinging of the left foot like 
the pendulum of a clock, thus disarranging 
the skirt and exposing the foot, and with this 
motion it is almost impossible to maintain a 
good seat. The rider must form the habit of 
sitting perfectly erect, the left shoulder ina 
straight line with the right. This avoids the 
socalled slouching in the saddle. 
must be paid to the length of the stirrup, for 
on it depends largely the steadiness of the 
seat. One must practice hard to obtain a 
good, steady seat; be as firm as a rock below 
the waist, but as light and flexible as a reed 
above it. 

How to hold the reins is one of the most 
perplexing things for the beginner to learn. 
They must not all be gathered up in a bunch, 
but if riding with a snaffle, as should be the 
case with all beginners, they should be sepa- 
rated, passing into the hands between the 
third and fourth fingers and out over the fore- 
finger, where they are held by the thumb. 
The thumbs should be pointing toward each 
other, about three or four inches apart. So 
long as the reins are held flat andsmooth there 
need be no fixed rule about the handling of 
them. 

The rider will next become concerned about 
how to stay on her horse, and as every child 
must first learn to walk, so the beginner must 
first walk her horse and thus acquire that per- 
fect balance which characterizes the graceful 
rider. Sh@must banish all thoughts of tum- 
bling off, and it is during the walk that the 
seat is formed and the rider becomes practical- 
ly acquainted with the rules laid down on the 
handling of the reins, etc. Having perfected 
herself in walking straight forward, inclining 
to the right and to the right about, and in exe- 
cuting the same movements to the left, and 
having also learned to halt and rein back, she 
may attempt aslow trot. Iiere her sorrows 
really begin, for this pace is the most difficult 
of all to women, and until the rider catches 
the secret of rising she will be severely shaken 
up. In trotting the rider should rise straight 
from the saddle, and no part of the body should 
be used muscularly below the knees. The 
body should move as one solid mass without 
any twitching of the arms or uneven move- 
ment of the shoulders. When a young woman 
has mastered these points she may not bea 
perfect rider, but she will have laid the foun- 
dation for a good horsewoman. 





A Mess of Soap. 


MEHITABEL. 





On a bit of a farm, which showed no very 
skilled agriculture, a little English widow was 
trying to make both ends meet and to drop 
into American ways and American economies. 
But it was hard work; baker’s bread had so 
long been the standby in the old country home 
that many a dismal failure followed the un- 
skillful compounding of flour and yeast. The 
spoils of pig-killing time often spoiled for want 
of proper skill as to pickling, canned fruit and 
vegetables fermented and blew the covers off, 
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vegetables froze because American frosts were 
not bargained for, and, oh, the list of ‘‘no 
goods”? grew too long and dismal a one to re- 
cord. The last and worst was poor Mrs Green’s 
soap making. All winter long in a remote 
corner of the cellar the wood ashes were hoard- 
ed as carefully as if they had been gold dust, 
while a barrel in the wood shed lent a none too 
sweet odor to the atmosphere, for six months’ 
savings of the family fat was growing rancid 
there. 

At last, when April brought a mild day, the 
soap making was begun. A gipsy-like fire- 
place was built in the yard, with a huge iron 
pot hung over the fire that crackled beneath. 
On a row of perforated barrels against the 
fence the ashes were leaching, dribbling their 
strength through a filtering of straw into pans 
underneath. But the soap was never a happy 
realization, although the consequences stayed 
for many a day. There were clothes and hands 
burned"by the flying lye, pots and kettles and 
sticks and spoons caked with an enamel which 
nobody would have guessed was soap, heaps 
of unsightly ashes and burnt barrels, smell 
and dirt and dismal confusion, but—no soap. 





An Artistic Doily. 


E. LOUISE DANIELS. 
This doily should be 4 inches or6 inches 
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square, and fringed. The design of oats is to 
be worked in very pale yellow and green. 





Home Mention. 





The Audubon society, of Chicago, is the first 
and only organization, so far as known, formed 
for the condemnation of the use of birds for 
millinery purposes. It has 44 members, many 
of whom are women. 





A real handy, practical arrangement for 
holding up a dress skirt is a pair of pins, one 
fastened at the belt andthe other some inches 
down on the skirt. A strong hook is attached 
to the skirt, which fastens into the eye of the 
upper pin thus raising the gown securely and 
surely. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


This week we will give you only one puzzle, 
but we think this will furnish the usual 
amount of work. A common school geography 
is the only text-book required. 

6. GEOGRAPHICAL—There are six towns in 
the United States wanted whose names end with 
the same letter that they begin with. These ini- 
tials and of course the finals, form the name of 
another town which is wanted to complete the 
puzzle. 

The first town is found in North Carolina. 

The second is in 2 states. 

The third is in 2 states. 

The fourth is in Texas. 

The fifth is in 5 states. 

The sixth is in 13 states. 

The one formed by the initials is in 9 states. 


Needle Workers.—In the search for tea and 
tray cloth patterns it will be worth while to 
look at table linen of large but simple design. 
The largest size of dinner napkins is ample for 
a table center, a small stand or afternoon tea- 
cloth. With wash silk outline the pattern 2 
rose, gold, Indian blue or any sure color. 

















OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Counting the Chickens. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

“One, two, three,” counted Bessie, 
“*Leven, twelve egys in a heap: 

Twelve little fluffy-down chickens 
All of ’em mine, to keep! 


“Butl ’spect I’d better be gen’rous, 
So I'll give, as sure’s ean be, 

The black ones to mama, the white to Joe; 
The freckied ones b’long to me!” 


Three patient weeks for Biddy, 
Three long weeks for Bess. 
And then, the end of the waiting 
Who in the world can guess? 
Downy and warm in the nest, 
Chirping for supper quick, 
Dear little Bessie discovered 
Just one little freckled chick! 


The Wolf’s Den. | 


MARY 





CLEMMER LACY. 





N THE northeastern corner of 
Connecticut in the town of 
Pomfret there is still a cave 
where, over one hundred 
years* ago, Israel Putnam, of 
whom you have read in your 
histories, crept in and killed a 
wolf. The farmers had lost 
many lambs, so “Old Put,” as 
he was called, descended to 
the den where the wolf lived 
and shot the animal by the 
light of her own eyes. 

The den, the same as it was 
then, is in the midst of the 





woods, on the side of .a very long hill, 
covered with big trees and rocks. The 


den itself is of rock with an opening in the 
front, just about large enough to admita man, 
if he is not very large, and seems to go into 
the side of the hill. Boys have sometimes 
crept into the long, dark cave, until only their 
feet remained outside, and although they saw 
no glaring eyes, they did not care to go further. 
On a pleasant day in summer it is very inter- 
esting to go to this wild place, but in the win- 
ter when the wind blows from the north one 
can almost imagine one hears the howl of the 
wolf of long ago. Nervous people are always 
on the lookout for rattlesnakes, for occasion- 
ally small ones about a foot long are killed, 
but they are not big enough to have any rat- 
tles on their tails. Thetrees all around are 
covered with the initials of people who have 
visited the place and carved the letters with a 
jackknife, and some have even chiseled their 
names upon the rocks. 





How Does Your Garden Grow? 

Full particulars of the prize contest for 
our young gardeners were printed in the issue 
of March 30. The girl who writes the neatest 
and best letter about her own little flower 
or vegetable garden wil) receive a prize of a 
choice book, and the boy whose description of 
his garden and hts gardening plans is best will 
receive an extra-strong two-bladed jackknife. 
Follow the rules given in the issue of March 
30, and send your letters, one and all, before 
May 1, 1895, to your friend—[Miss Merry- 
thought. 





 ——— 

Angora Goats.—Mr Van, in the family where 
I live, has Angora goats. I can take Bill by 
the horns and lead himanywhere. Their ring- 
lets almost totich the ground. We have sheep 
also. Ihad last year a beautiful Shropshire 
male sheep that I could go out in the pasture 
and make him lie down with me, but the dogs 
killed him. I then took an orphanlamb. The 
dogs had killed his mother. The dogs killed 
him too. I have just sold three chickens of 
my own.—[Edna May Rider, Wilton, Ct. 





Not Petty. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

No life is small or commonplace, 
Possessed ot thought and breath, 
And having part in Time and Race, 

And the great epic, Death. 





Now the Roots 


EVA GAILLARD. 


We will try in this talk to learn something 
about the roots of plants. They as a rule at- 
tract the least attention, and yet they are real- 
ly the life of the plants, the busy workers that 
gather up food for the plant and the means by 
which it stands firmly in its place. 

A primary root is the downward growth 
from the root end of the embryo. If this con- 
tinues growing it becomes the main or tap 
root. A turnip, carrot or radish is nothing 
more or less than a taproot in a form of which 
we will speak again. In trees the primary 
root is simply the largest and deepest growing 
of a mass of branching roots. Secondary roots 
are such as grow from the side of stems as we 
see them do when we root cuttings, starting 
from any part of the stem in most cases, but 
most readily from the joints. 

We have two main classes of roots, fibrous 
and fleshy. Nearly all annuals and perennials 
have fibrous roots, which are mainly for the 
purpose of absorbing moisture and sustenance 
from the soil. They do this work of absorp- 
tion by their entire surface, but more rapidly 
by the newer growth than the old, the little 
hair-like roots or rootlets which grow from the 
larger ones being the hardest workers of all. 
The roots of woody plants and trees have 
branching roots which extend their growth 
year after year according to the growth of the 
branches on the plant above. The different 
parts of these roots are called the main or pri- 
mary root, the branches, fibers and fibrils. 

Fleshy roots are those in which a supply of 
food is stored up one yearfor the develop- 
ment of the plant, flower, fruit and seed in the 
next. By the time this is done the root is ex- 
hausted and the whole plant dies. The single 
fleshy root of many plaitsis the primary or 
tap root of the seedling, and varies in shape 
and name. They are called conical when they 
thicken most at the top, and taper to a point 
like a carrot or a parsnip. A root shaped like 
a turnip, very much larger at the top, is called 
napiform, while one that is largest in the cen- 
ter and tapers to both ends is called fusiform. 
There are some’ plants in which a part of the 
roots stay fibrous while others store up food 
for another year’s supply, as we find in sweet 
potatoes and dahlias. On many climbing 
plants there are aerial roots growing along the 
side of the stem and fastening to whatever ob- 
ject they may come in contact with. These 
roots serve no purposes but that of support for 
the vines, but we find another class of them 
which draw the sustenance for the plant from 
the air. Parasitic plants fasten what passes 
for roots into the bark of other plants, and 
draw the sap from them for their own support 
and nourishment. 

Roots are either annual, biennial or perenni- 
al in their duration of life. Annuals live only 
the one year; they grow, bloom, produce their 
seed and die, all in one season. Biennials 
grow the first year without blooming; the 
second year they produce foliage again, blos- 
som, ripen their seed and die. Perennials live 
year after year, usually dying to the ground 
every fall, simply the root living through the 
winter. There are many fine points of grada- 
tion betweenthese different classes of roots, 
but we have no. space allowed us for any but 
the main points. 

There are so-called roots which many will 
expect to find mentioned in this lesson, but 
they do not properly belong to the root class. 
The rhizome or rootstock, the tuber, the corm 
and the bulb are commonly spoken of as roots, 
but properly speaking they are stems, and as 
such we will treat them in our next lesson. 
The root is the descending axis of the plant, 
while the stem is the ascending axis, and so 
naturally comes next in the order of our work. 

—e 

The women have made the sweet violet a 
common flower, this season, says a writer of 
homely home philosophy. 
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OF THE 


>Turf. 


A Treasury of Information 
For Horsemen 


BY SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN. 


NO BOOK LIKE IT EVER PUB- 
LISHED TILL NOW! 


Over 1,500 


Catchwords, Terms, Phrases, Definitions 
and Explanations Relating to Horses, 
Drivers, Sulkies, Tracks, Riders, 
Stables, Racing, Trotting, 

And All 


Appurtenances and Machinery of the 
Trotting and Racing Turf in the U. S. 





To the lover of racing, of trotting and running 
horses, and to all who are interested to any extent 
in racing and horse matters, this book is really 
indispensable. It gives in a concise, handy form, 
a mass of information on these and allied topics 
and in such a shape that no time need be lost in 
referring to them. To those especially who have 
been, in times past, puzzled by the somewhat be- 
wildering nomenclature of the track and its de- 
votees, this book will be most welcome. 

It also contains a complete body of information 
relating to trotting, pacing and running races, 
with all the National and American Rules; the 
horse before the law, embracing a summary of all 
State laws regarding tracks and racing, with a 
definition of all unsoundnesses; terms used in the 
Veterinary Science so far as they relate to the lo- 
ecomotory organs of the horse and to soundness, 
vices and faults; with notices of famous horses; 
the folk-lore of horses; old sayings; history of the 
turf; and useful general information of a histor- 
ical, scientific and practical character. It should 
be in the library of every horseman and of every 
writer on horses and racing. 12mo., cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 


Orange Judd Company, 
Publishers, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Vice-President’s Speech —P2aliy, I feel an 
introduction to the Tableyy’ elub quite neces- 
Sary, SO Many are asking our president, ‘*Who 
is our vice-president?’ Tt is customary for 
aspirants for political”fayors to commence a 
series of hand-shaking with all, as hail fel- 
lows well met fopayeeks before election, and to 
make many fat? promises. As the office of 
vice-president was not canvassed for, and as I 
Was fot expecting to hold such a responsible 
position, I have felt [ could not express my 
depth of gratitude (!) for the confidence you 
have seen fit to place in me. May my zealin 
your behalf be your compensation. Should any 
of you aspire to any of the posts of honor in 
the gift of the Tablers, I will work most ardu- 
ously for your election at our annual banquet. 
My only excuse for not expressing my feelings 
at an earlier date must be, la grippe. My 
birthplace is Westfield. My father was a phy- 
sician. Iam by profession a teacher, having 
spent more than 20 years of my life in teaching 
“the young ideas how to shoot.” The death 
of my mother five years ago decided me to 
leave that field of usefulness. My family ties 
are all severed. “Over the river they beckon 
to me.’’ In regard to our April meeting, I 
have no choice as to when or where it shall be 
held, only that it shall be where it will ac- 
commodate the majority of Tablers. I am not 
in favor of arest cottage. Past experience in 
that iine should settle the question. Let us 
then rather decide upon some pleasant sum- 
mer resort and as many as possible spend a 
week or more in quiet and pleasant enjoyment. 
Ishall be most happy to open a correspondence 
with any of the Tablers.—[Olivia, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Tablers’ Club. 


Aunt Mollie’s Welcome.—I hope the day 
fixed for the banquet may be fine, and that 
many of the Tablers may be present. I think 
it a good suggestion to meet early enough that 
those who live not very far away can go home, 

Kindly welcome meets the Tablers, 
Whether witty, wise or fair; 
There they meet on equal footing 
For the day, forgetting care. 
—[{Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 


How Could He?—Defendant is right concern- 
ing the difference in novels. Like men, there 
are novels and novels. Who would rob the 
worid of Scott, Kingsley, Lew Wallace, Mrs 
Stowe and Miss Alcott? Ifthese be too excit- 
ing, the complainant should flee to Beecher‘s 
Norwood; if he be too young for it, Thomas 
Hughes’ Tom Brown. Hope Heartsease, your 
hand! Do Aunt Molly and Rosemary agree 
on the suffrage question? But when I come to 
Bachelor Harry would that I were Gorgon- 
eyed. Orhasn’t he misspelled the feminine 

arriet? No, I would not tradute woman- 
kind by thinking woman’s hand traced that 
line referring to girlish tendencies; but I had 
not thought a gentleman could say it, either. 
How could a man who has such upright senti- 
ments regarding sincerity and temperance 
cherish suchideals! Ang air them unblush- 
ingly, too.—[White Ribbon. 


A New Chair.—I see that Miss Yes No of Ver- 
mont wants a seat beside Cookumwell, and 
Auld Lang Syne says they are all taken. I 
move that our Host puts a new chair between 
me and Cookumwell, and I will sit a little 
closer to Bashful Vermonter, if she does not 
object. I think that story by Will Templar a 
very good one and we can learn a great deal 
by observation.—[Farmer. 


Trilby and Woman’s Rights.—Uncle Abe, 
you andI agreeto adot about Trilby. Iam 
glad to know of another admirer of her charm- 
ing personality. The greatest evilin my esti- 
mation is selfishness,—the lack of striving for 
the pleasure of others. But this very often 
doesn’t necessitate the sacrifice to any extent 
of our own pleasure. Do, do, friends, give a 
pleasant smile, a kind word, and helpful act to 
alland “grow in grace” thereby, and even 
though I fear it will spoil my chances of wel- 
come, I want to write woman’s rights witha 
©?” after it.—[Child. 





Jersey Lightning.—Speaking of lightning re- 
minds me of a lecture by an eminent professor, 
wuo in discussing the various conductors of 
the subtile force dryly remarked, at the close, 
that there was a kind of lightning down in 
New Jersey which was said “to run with great 
facility along a straw.’’ All have heard of 
Jersey lightning, I suppose, but it may be a 
revelation to some to know it is sometimes 
made in Connecticut. I once started to relate 
what good folks up in Vermont do with their 
surplus cider fruit. For some years it has been 
sold by the carload to be sent to Connecticut, 
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and temperance cranks were jubilant over the 
gain to their canse in Vermont by thus remov- 
ing such a quantity of bottled deviltry (for 
they claim there is a devil larger than any 
woodchuck in every barrel of cider). There 
is a substantial return in cash also to soothe 
their consciences. But alas! The truth would 
out. That cider,fruit was sold to be used 
to distil cider brandy (alias Jersey light- 
ning) from, and what was an apparent gain to 
Vermont was a blighting curse to Connecticut, 
—a parallel condition to those New England 
ship owners who carry crowds of missionaries 
on deck for the salvation of heathen souls, and 
ballast their ships with rum to make that sal- 
vation needed the more.—[Vermonter. 





By and By.—Queen Mab, we are glad to hear 
from you again. Although your notes are 
mournful rest assured there are few but have 
passed through the valley of Baca at some 
period oftheir lives. If it teaches nothing else 
it makes our hearts overflow with tender sym- 
pathy for others in their affliction, and 

“What will it matter by and by 

Whether our path below was bright,— 

Whether it wound through dark or light, 

Under a gray or golden a Op 

When we look back on it, by and by?” 
—[Aunt Sue. 





Disappointed in the Sequel.—Dear Calla, I 
humbly beg your pardon and hasten to assure 
you I did not know there was another Tabler 
bearing that nom de plume. I am comparative- 
ly anew reader so had not happened to see 
that name before. If any have failed to re- 
ceive the seeds they requested of me, I would 
like to hear from them, as I have sent out all 
that have been asked for. I felt quite relieved 
and a little disappointed at the way Bachelor 
of Cordaville’s story finished. Where is Miss 
Dimity, with her helpful, motherly sayings? 
And Spitfire? Have her increased cares pre- 
vented her from giving us a bright, spicy piece 
once in a while ?—[Marigold. 





Separate Polls.—I was pleased that Bache- 
lor continued his story. But will he now 
kindly continue from where “the cloud goes 
over the moon?” Iwas also very glad to see 
the sweet face of the Girl of the Period. My 
ambition was to be a great musician ; failing in 
that I took up my second ambition, to become 
a writer, and am pleased to say I have suc- 
ceeded very well sO@Tar. Weld, I am very sor- 
ry to say I do not agree with you. A woman 
has as much right to have her say in the laws 
of our country as aman. Ido not approve of 
women voting at the same polls with the men. 
If women vote let there be polls especially for 
them. Can anyone tell me where [ can pro- 
cure the song, The ship that never returned? 
I want only the words.—[Queenie. 





Sugar thrown in the hot oven is an improve- 
ment to roast meat that may have been kept 
too long. 


Popular Wool Dress Goods, 
For Spring and Summer, 


All wool French Challies, 35 cents 
per yard. 

Mixed Cheviots, 49 cents per yard. 

Blue English Storm Serge, 42 
inches wide, 50 cents per yard. 

Granite Mixture, 50 inches wide, 
75 cents per yard. 

Diagonal and Chene Suitings, 52 
inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 

Illuminated Suitings, 52 inches 
wide, 75 cents per yard. 

Scotch Cheviots, 48 inches wide, 
85 cents per yard. * 

Fancy Homespuns, 48 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 

These fabrics are eminently relia- 
ble; of newest style and in weight just 
adapted for Warmer Weather Wear; 
they may be easily and safely be or- 
dered from samples by mail. 


JamesMcCreery&Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 

















YOUNG GIRLS. 
INTERESTING CONCLUSIONS. 
Mothers Agree on One Vital Subject. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY BEADERS.)} 

Young girls, to the thinking mind, are 
ever subjects of the deepest interest. 

Some lead lives of 
luxury, while others 
toil for mere exist- 
ence. Separate, how- 
ever, as their paths 
in life may lie, Na- 
ture demands of 
them the same obe- 











dience. All 
are subject to 
the same phy- 
sical laws, and 
suffer in pro- 
portion to 
their viola- 
tion. 

Young girls 
are reticent 
through modesty, and often withhold 
what ought to be told. 

Yet they are not to blame, for infor- 
mation on such subjects has been with- 
held from them, owing to the false inter- 
pretation of a mother’s duty. 

In such cases they should do as thou- 
sands of young ladies are doing every 
day: write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., giving as nearly as possible their 
symptoms, and receive her freely given 
advice and timely aid. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the young girl’s most trusty 
friend. It can be obtained of any drug- 
gist, and speedily relieves and cures irreg- 
ularities, suspension, retention, and all 
derangements of the womb and ovaries. 

It banishes promptly all pains, head- 
ache, backache, faintness, nervousness, 
sleepiessness, melancholia, etc. Young 
girls must know that self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. 


If you are going to paper your House 
or any part of it, you can save mon- 
ey—at least 50 per cent.—by send- 
ing us descriptions of rooms you 


ques wish to paper and about what priced 


goods you de sire, and we will 
wail you the lar- gest selection of 
the most suitable and beautiful 
new samples, with our guide how 
er ee 


to paper, and SAMPLES. 


economy in home decorations. We 
are the largest dealers of Wall Papers 
in the U. S. One good Agt. or paper 
hanger wanted in every town to sell 


from large sample books—price $100. 


CHAS. M, N. KILLEN, 


1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ASTHMACtRE 


HIMALY from the wonderful African 

Kola Plant, Congo River, 
West Africa, is NATURE’S SURE CUBE for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European physicians 
as a positive Constitutional Cure. 7.000 cures in 
90 days. It Never Fails. Cures Guaranteed. 
No Pay Until Cured. Large Trial Case sent 
FREE, by mail Vo wg any sufferer. Address 
KOLA ORTING CO,, 1162 Broadway, New York. 














STEAM ENGINEERING 
(Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), Elec. 
tricity, Architectural & Mechanical ona 
Plumbing, Mining, English Branches, Book- 
keeping,etc, Engineers can qualify to obtain p 
licenses. To in it is only nece to 
know how to and write. Send for free 
circular, stating subject you wish tostudy,to 
The International Correspondence 
Schools, SCRANTON, PA. 


Bend us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutely 








sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you wors 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 

we will explain the b fully: b wequerentss aclear 
it of $3 for every day's work; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 

y. ROYAL UFACTUBING CU., BOX85, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Bay all 
| Bow, Then. 


RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS. 


[For L. H. Girton.] 


The cheerful edelweiss on hights austere, 

Its petals pure, draws from the painful chill; 
And graces blossom forth amid the drear 

And pallid waste of some depressing ill. 


30w, then, and bend beside him on thy knee 
Who’s wreathed in smiles that root upon a 
moan ; 
Take in thine own his hand mest tenderly, 
And let him know he wrestles not alone. 


Tho’ variant your states and views and aims, 
Are we ever with our brother’s woe; 
Aye, from those blooms a fainting tendril 
claims 
The feeling figods that nourish as they flow. 


From the End of the Table. 


Whew! Isn’t Bet catching it! 

Every subscriber and reader is welcomed to 
the Table, if he or she has something to say. 

Not all the concerns which take orders for 
crayon copies of photographs are frauds, but I 
have received letters from two subscribers late- 
ly who have been victimized. One concern 
whose price ‘‘per contract” for copying a photo- 
graph was $1.85, rendered a bill for $20. Be 
sure at the start yon know with whom you are 
dealing. Patronize the reputable companies. 

The Modern press association of Chicago ad- 
vertised extensively for newspaper correspond- 
ents in various parts of the country, and a 
young woman who paid for an “outfit” and then 
found no work to do, wrote to me to inquire 
as to the reliability of the “association.” 
A letter addressed to Editor L. Clarke Davis 








of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, who is 
quoted in the circular of the Modern press 
association as giving it his indorsement, 


brought this reply: “The Modern press asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which you refer toin your 


letter of the 9th inst, is, as you suspect, an 
infamous swindling concern. The letter 


quoted from me in their circular was obtained 
under false representations and caused me on 
behalf of the Ledger to investigate the matter 
and inform the postmaster general of the do- 


ings of this company. Asa result the ‘press 
association’ was forbidden the use of the 


United States mails in the transaction of their 
business. I sincerely hope you will warn the 
readers of yeur paper.” 

I wish Bet would send me her address, in 
strict confidence.—[The Host. 


The Hired Man’s Side.—We will admit that 
Bet’s remarks concerning hired men are par- 
tially true, for some of them are not worth 
hiring. Did it ever occur to this lady that 
some farmers areas mean as the help they 
hire? I myself have hired out to such parties. 
They are not worthy a hired man, such farm- 
ers as I have met with. They do not like to 
see a hired man eat at the table. In my esti- 
mation I think the hired help are just as good 
as those who hire them. This lady, I should 
judge by her letter, makes it apparently 
smooth for the farmers, but the reverse for the 
hired help. A farmer who goes to town on a 
week day and gets drunk and comes home and 
abuses hired help, is in my judgment no man 
atall. Such menIhaveno use for.—[{Alfred 
Roper, Clinton, Rock Co, Wis. 


One Sensible Thing.—I would suggest to 
Bet that she require some other recommen- 
dation of her next servant than ‘‘a Yankee free 
from evil habits.”” Sne ought to know there 
was something wrong. Why did she not, ‘‘true 
to her convictions of right” (she admits the 
ny had not an unreasonable appetite), put a 
ew 


more slices of bread onthe plate? It 
would improve the looks of the table, and 
then the poor fellow would not have to eat 


crumbs but would have a whole slice of bread. 
Just think of it! Full dishes look better ona 
table than empty ones, as the servant evident- 
ly thought clean plates would look better than 
ones streaked with grease and bread crumbs. 
So the poor fellow’s clothes did savor some- 
what from the barnyard! That’s funny. 


Where were his clean clothes? Waiting until 
his mistress could summon nerve enough to 
wash them? And so you “relegated him to 
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the kitchen?’ The poor fellow! How he 
must have felt! How did youdoit? Do tell 
us. Was it not a disgusting operation? You 
did say one sensible thing, and that was in 
regard to hired girls. I would suggest that 
you do not hire one until you know how to 
feed her.—[Rosemary. 





This Is Mr Girton.—Readers will recall dis- 
tinctly 


the spirited remarks concerning 
“dainty trays for 
invalids,” print- 
ed in these 
eolumns a few 
months ago over 


the signature of 


L. H. Girton, 
and the equally 
positive stand 
taken by the 
same writer a 
few weeks later 
against novels 


and novel-read- 
ing. Mr Girton 
lives in Bristol, 
Ind, and vouch- 
safes little infor- 
mation concern- 
Fing himself and 
‘his life, except 
the fact already 
stated that he 
has been a bed- 
ridden invalid 
for years, and 
that he suffered 
many hardshipsin the war. The accompanying 
portrait isfrom a photograph which he says was 
taken several years ago. The paper on which 
Mr Girton writes bears a printed heading of 
the ‘‘Model nursery and fruit orchard, L. H. 
Girton fnanager.”’ 





Salsify and Putty.—In reply to T. C. Ryan I 
would say, clean roots of vegetable oysters 
and use directly, as they turn dark quickly. 
Slice across in pieces as thick as a penny, cook 
in plenty of water till tender, then add water 
sufticient for quantity of soup wished, add but- 
ter, salt and pepper to taste and serve. Allow 
a tablespoonful of slices for a dish of soup. 


* Again: Slice as before, cook till well done in 


as little water as possible, mash, add cream, 
butter, salt and pepper. I too am interested 
in S.’s query. I have found nothing better to 
fill holes or cracks inany wood to be painted 
than putty. Ifa little of the color is mixed 
with the putty before using it gives better sat- 
isfaction.—[L. E. W. 


Poor Fellow.—Just let me squeeze in among 
the Tablers long enough to say to sister Bet 
that when I read her ‘‘change of mind’ I won- 
dered if the hired man was hungry for more 
bread and butter when he finished what was 
left and scraped the dishes for more, and I 
wondered, too, if the fire was low in the sitting 
room, that it took the next man a whole hour 
and .a half to get comfortably warm; and 
whether or no there was a good fire in the 
kitchen stove, or was it left to go out, to save 
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fuel? My heart went out in sympathy to the 
one who “faded away,” possibly with the 
gnawings of hunger, which would naturally 
have the effect of burying him in oblivion in 
the course of time. Dear sister Bet, for more 
than 20 years I have had hired help, both by 
the day and month, and they have always been 
treated as members of the family. I never 
knew one to scrape the crumbs from the bread 
plate or wipe out the butter dish. It would be 
the depth of humiliation to me to know that 
those dishes were So poorly filled as to allow 
anyone such an opportunity. Give the hired 
help plenty of good, substantial food. It helps 
keep the shivers away, and they will not be so 
likely to “fade away like the mirage.” Yours 
for everybody’s best good.—[Belle Barefoot. 





A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
Heavenly Father, now I lay me 
In my little bed to-night; 
Guard me, keep me, from all evil, 
Lead me by thy holy light. 
A. R. B. 


Paper Cement.—S. wants the formula for 
making paper cement to stop cracks in floors, 


etc. I will give one: One pound wheat 
flour, 3 quarts water, 1 tablespoonful pow- 
dered alum, mix thoroughly. Have soak- 


ed any quantity of old paper in water un- 
tilitis a pulp. Don’t get too much water, as 
it makes it too thin. Mix this paper pulp in 
with the flour paste about the consistency 
that will spread well and even. Stop all 
cracks with this. Let it dry thoroughly and 
hard before using paint.—[P, Texas. 


Asked and Answered.—M. L. Walker asks if 
anyone can send the poem which begins, 
“Rain or ruin, drouth or tempest, 
On a farmer’s land may fall.” 
I have the poem but was too busy at that time 
to copy it. E. Draper asks where the poem 
She died of mortgage, by Will Carleton, can 
be obtained. I think the one I have is the 
same he refers to, though it is called The 
Mortgage, and does not give the author’s name. 
Icutitfrom a small pamphlet called Seed 
Time and Harvest.—[M. J. W. 


In reply to Susie M. R., all questions for Mar- 
garet Spencer on etiquette or kindred topics 
should be sent to this office. 


Will some one please give me a recipe for 
corning beef in summer, same as is corned by 
butchers? Can you use rough meat for corn- 
ing ?—{An Old Subscriber, Maryland. 


In reply to T. C. Ryan in regard to cooking 
salsify or vegetable oyster plant, I will say, 
slice it up quite thin and cook in water until 
soft, then add milk, a and salt to taste. 
Serve with oyster crackers and you can have 
an oyster supper without oysters.—[George C. 
Spooner, North Sterling, Ct. 


Will someone kindly tell me where I can 
find the full record of the destruction of the 
Kearsarge? Also the author of The crows at 
Arlington ?—[Auntie Pen. 


Can some one tell me what will cure a soft 
corn ?—[F. A. 8. 
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FREE CURE. 


ALMAWVIS is 4 Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


An Easter Dinner. 





MARY 8S. STELTON. 
Duchess soup 
Baked fish, egg sauce 
Egg scallops 
Stewed tomatoes Baked parsnips 
Rolls Potato and egg salad 
Fruit custard pie 
Orange souffle 


Blancmange 

Coffee 

Duchess Soup.—Fry 2 sliced onions and 2 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter together for 
8 minutes, then add 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
and fry 2 minutes longer, being careful not to 
Stir into this 1 quart of boiling milk 
and cook 10 minutes. Pour through a strainer 
and return to the fire. If liked, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese may now be added. 
Beat 3 eggs together with salt and pepper to 
season the soup. Pour into the soup, set back 
for 2 or 3 minutes where it will not boil. Then 


scorch. 


serve. 

Baked Fish.—Cut the fish open from head to 
tail, clean and wipe it dry, fill it with a stuf- 
fing made of chopped bread, seasoned with 
butter, pepper, salt and powdered sage, wind 
with twine or fasten with askewer. Place in 
a roasting pan, with salted water for basting. 
The oven should be quite hot at first, afterward 
cool to a more moderate heat. Length of time 
for baking depends upon size of fish; about an 
hour for medium-sized fish. 

Egg Saucé.—To 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter add 1 tablespoonful of flour and stir, 
without browning, until well cooked, then 
slowly add boiling water until it is the right 
consistency; add a little salt, another spoonful 
of butter and 3 hard-boiled eggs cut in small 
pieces. 

Egg Scallops.—Chop four or five hard-boiled 
eggs into not very small bits. Mix thoroughly 
with a teacupful of mashed potato, a teacupful 
of well-boiled rice, a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
one of chopped capers if liked, pepper, salt and 
a tablespoonful of melted butter. Place in 
scallop shells, or gem-irons will do, sprinkle 
bread crumbs over the top, also bits of butter, 
and bake a light brown. 

Potato and Egg Salad.—Cold mashed potato 
and cold boiled eggs are used for this salad. If 
lettuce is available, place some crisp leaves on 
the salad dish, upon them lay the mashed pota- 
to cut into balls with a dessert spoon and the 
eggs cut across the center. Dress with any 
plain salad dressing, using plenty of it. This 
should not be prepared until time to serve. 

Fruit Custard Pie.—Use 14 pints rich, sweet 
milk, 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch moistened 
with milk, 3 well-beaten eggs and 4 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Stir together and pour in- 
to a plate lined with paste. Sprinkle over1 


pint of sweetened cherries or currants. Bake, 
cover with a meringue, if one wishes. 
Blancmange.—Make a plain blancmange, 


use for molds egg shells which have been wash- 
ed and dried after having the contents poured 
out through a small opening in the large end. 
Serve these in a dish of bright-colored fruit 
jelly. 

Orange Souffle.—Peel and slice 6 oranges, 
place in a glass dish a layer of oranges, then 
one of sugar and so on until all the orange is 
used; let stand2 hours. Pour overthis a warm 
custard made of the yolks of 3 eggs, 1 pint of 
milk, sugar to taste, with grated orange peel 
for flavoring. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, sweeten and flavor and pour over 
the top of souffle. 


ee 
Cakes Without Shortening.—This is a good 
way to make fried cakes without any shorten- 
ing: One teacup of sugar, 1 teacup fresh milk 
(I don’t think Holstein milk would be as 
good), 1 egg, a little nutmeg, or cinnamon if 
preferred, a pinch of salt, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
good baking powder, flour enough to roll. 
[Old Maid. 


Old-Fashioned Indian Bread, such as was in 
use in Connecticut and Vermont 50 and 75 
years ago, was made of rye and Indian meal, 
baked in a brick oven, slowly, many hours. 
It can be baked in a stove oven, but great care 
must be used to have a steady, slow, long- 
continued heat, say of four or five hours. It 
should be baked in a deep iron basin, 6 in 
deep or more. The proportion is 3 Indian and 
4 rye, to be mixed with sweet milk, water and 
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good, fresh, hop yeast, cup half full for one 
such loaf; of salt, a teaspoonful. Let it be 
mixed stiff enough to stand inform above the 
basin some inches and allowed to rise ina 
warm place until it begins to crack open on 
top and sides. It is nice to leave it in the 
oven over night and let it warm up with the 
breakfast tire and have it warm for breakfast. 
[Anna E. Miller. 


Molasses Cookies.—Three cups of molasses, 
12 tablespoonfuls of hot water, 18 tablespoon- 
fuls butter and lard (melted equally, divided, 
or all butter), 5 teaspoonfuls soda (take one of 
the 12 to dissolve the soda), 1 heaping tea- 
spoonful ginger. Let the foam of the mixture 
subside somewhat before stirring in the flour, 
which should be done quite stiff, with a spoon. 
Let the ingredients cool before baking.—[G. J 
Pixley. 

Sweetened Meat.—If you find that meat is be- 
ginning to sour you can easily sweeten it by 
placing it out of doors in the air over night. 
But remember to put it out of the reach of cats 
or dogs. 


To Keep Fresh Meat perfectly sweet, place it 
in a dish and cover it with milk. It will keep 
thus for several days. Sour milk or butter- 
milk will serve the purpose. 


To Keep Lemons, put them in cold water and 
change the water every week. 











ACUTE DYSPEPSIA. 


SYMPATHETIC HEART DISEASE OFTEN 
ATTENDS IT. 


(From the Republican, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.) 

Mrs. V. Curly, who has resided in Clarence, Iowa, 
for the past twenty-two years, tells an interesting 
story of what she considers rescue from prema- 
ture death. Her narrative is as follows: 

“For ten years prior to 189% I was a constant 
sufferer from acute stomach trouble. I had allthe 
manifold symptoms of acute dyspepsia, and at 
times other troubles were present in complication. 
I did not know what it was to enjoy a meal. No 
matter how careful I might be as to the quality, 
quantity and preparation of my food, distress al- 
ways followed eating. I was despondent and 
blue, almost to the point of insanity at times, 
and would have been glad to die. Often and of- 

ten Lcould not sleep. Sympathetic heart trouble 

set in and time and again I was obliged to call a 
doctor in the night to relieve sudden attacks of 
suffocation which would come on without a mo- 
ment’s warning. 

“My troubles increased as time wore on and I 
spent large sums in doctor bills, being compelled 
to have medical attendance almost constantly. 
During 1892 and 1893 it was impossible for me te 
retain food, and water brashes plagued me. I was 
reduced to a skeleton. A consultation of physi- 
cians was unable to determine just what did ail 
me. The doctors gave us as their opinion that the 
probable trouble was ulceration of the coats of 
the stomach, and held out no hope of recovery. 
One doctor said, ‘All lean do to relieve your sur- 
fering is by the use of opium.’ 

“About this timea friend of mine, Mrs.Symantha 
Smith, of Glidden, Iowa, tolad me about the case 
of Mrs. Thurston, of Oxford Junction, Iowa. This 
lady said she had been afflicted much the same as 
Ihad. She had consulted local physicians with- 
out relief, and had gone to Davenport for treat- 
ment. Giving up all hope of recovery, she was 
persuaded by a friend to take Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. The result was almost magical. 

“Il was led to try them from her experience, and 
before many months I felt better than I had fora 
duzen years. Iam now almost free from trouble, 
and if through some error of diet I feel badly, this 
splendid remedy sets me right again. I have re- 
gained my strength and am once more in my 
usual flesh. I sleep well and can eat without dis- 
tress. Ihave no doubt that I owe my recovery to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. I only wish that I had 
heard of them years ago, thereby saving myself 
ten years of suffering and much money.’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50c. per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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=— BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Sere "AND CHOCOLATES 


fx On this Continent, have received 








from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘h Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
— or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


GEMS (4 KARAT ease. 


CUT THIS OUT and send ft to 
rast us with your name and address 
and we will send you this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
ita bargain pay our sample price 
$2.75, and it is yours, It ismagni- 
] ficently engraved and equal in 
a appearance to a genuine Solid 
= Gold watch. A guarantee for 
five years with every watch, 
write today, mention whether 
you want gents’ or ladies’ size. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. 
& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medica! skill 
fails. No _, haf string attachment. 


Write Bireenrn! 
NEAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: (104 Trust Bldg., * em Ky. 
(1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARMS & LECS, 


With Rubber Hands & Feet. 
The Most nom, cemtertelle & Durable 
Over 16,000 in 0 
New Patents & Important Seceeeueneed, v. 8. 
Gov’t Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and form- 
_ula for measuring sent free. 
A. A. MARKS, 
= 901 Broadway, New York City 


WALL PAPER 


SA uM PLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per 
cent. lower than others. 
White Blanks that retail at 10c., 
New Lustres * 16c.. 
Embossed Golds * a “S5c., 15ce.“ “ 
Other grades — borders as low, 


DEALERS xpescuna’raape DISCOUNT 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
The Largest Wall Paper Concern in the U.S. 


- Market St 
932-934 Market Streets) pHTLADELPHIA. 
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The Rendlan Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée, Cart FAELTEN, Directors 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
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$60 Kenwood Machine for - 

$50 Arlincton Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.00 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits. 
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THE SPRING WARDROBE. 


These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub 
lishers. 





BNo2. Waist. 
inches bust measure. 
B No 28. Skirt. Sizes to measure. 


A New Coat Basque. 


Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 





Our model this week is astylish combina- 
tion of a long coat basque and a circular walk- 
ing skirt. The waist opens in front over a vest 
of silk; the broad revers roll back from the 
waist to form a deep round collar in the back; 
the skirt part is rather full and is lapped in the 
center of the back from the waist down. The 
edging and arrowheads are of heavy silk 
braid. The skirt fits smoothly across the front 
and over the hips, gathered or plaited in the 
back, and is very full around the bottom. 


Inclosed@ find 10 cents for which send pattern 
.. .No.... Size... ., also 10 cents for pat- 
tern. ... No... .JDfeasure.... 

Name.....--- 

Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





To Dye Easter Eggs.—The novelty of carry- 
ing bright, pretty colored eggs for a school 
luncheon gives children great delight. The 
usual way of coloring them renders them unfit 
to eat, but if treated as follows they are not at 
all injured: Get one of the ten-cent packages 
of Diamond dyes, containing four colors. The 
day before the dye is to be used dissolve each 
color separately and put into small bottles. 
Do not use green. The eggs must be fresh and 
perfectly clean. Put them in a kettle of clean, 
cold water, let them come to a boil and boil 15 
minutes. Then take them out and let them 
cool for the space of two or three minutes. 
Pour a little of the desired dye from one of the 
bottles into an old teacup. The color of the 
dye can be made lighter by adding a little wa- 
ter. Take one egg atatime and roll over in 
the cup of dye until it is evenly colored. The 
eggs must be so hot es to dry the coloring in- 
stantly. The eggs can be made more fanciful 
by pasting a half-inch strip of paper around 
the center. Dip the ends in the dye and when 
the paper is removed the effectis very pretty. 
Or one end may be dipped in blue and the oth 
erin red, thus giving red, white and blue 
Violet, yellow, blue, red and brown are safe 
colors.—[Nellie Burns. 
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OUR HEALTH ADWISER. 


The Care of the Teeth. 





The teeth consist of four important parts,— 
the covering of the exposed portions called 
the enamel, the covering of the roots called 
cementum, the body of the tooth called den- 
tine, and an interior soft pulp which consists 
of blood vessels, nerves and connective tissue. 
The enamel consists of 1 per cent animal mat- 
ter and water and 99 per cent of various alka- 
line earthy salts, and is therefore very hard. 
Cementum has 32 per cent of animal matter 
and 68 per cent of alkaline salts, and is much 
softer than the enamel. Dentine has 28 per 
cent of animal matter and 72 per cent of the 
salts. Nature designed that the teeth should 
last as long as the stomach, the servants of 
which they are, but their loss in early or mid- 
dle life is the ruJe, not the exception, in civil- 
ized lands. Dyspepsia, nervousness and other 
forms of ill health is the consequence. 

Teeth are lost by caries (decay) caused by 
the action of some acid upon the alkaline salts, 
first of the enamel, then of the dentine, pulp 
and cementum. The acid may be used in the 
food or as medicine, or may regurgitate from 
the stomach, or in some cases the saliva may 
be acid, but mainly the acid is lactic, which 
has been generated by the fermentation of mi- 
nute particles of food that have lodged in the 
crevices of the teeth. After eating through 
the enamel the large proportion of organic 
matter in the dentine adds to the fermentation, 
while its softer structure affords less resist- 
ance, hence the decay is the more rapid. 

Tartar is another cause of loss. This is an 
alkaline deposit from the saliva, in itself in- 
capable of corroding the enamel, but as it is de- 
posited it contains many particles of organic 
matter which set up the acid fermentation, 
and as the depositis at the base of the teeth, it 
ultimately inflames the gums and causes the 
absorption of the alveolar processes (the bony 
prominences of the sockets) the loss of which 
causes the teeth to loosen and work out. 

The green tartar on the outer surfaces of the 
front teeth of young people, unlike the other, 
is acid, and in its own nature extremely de- 
structive. Notwithstanding these agents of 
decay nearly all teeth may be made to last un- 
til late in life. The methods of preservation 
are, first, protection from acids, by the use of an 
alkaline solution with which to rinse the 
mouth before and after the use of acids, as 
medicines, the thorough brushing of the teeth 
with a suitable powder on rising, cleaning 
them with a soft pick after each meal, followed 
each time and at bedtime with a vigorous 
rinsing and brushing with an alkaline solu- 
tion. 

When the brush is used it should not be 
across the fissures but up and down through 
them. Use every tooth in mastication. If 
practicable put them in the care of a good den- 
tist for frequent examination and all necessary 
cleaning and treatment. A teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda in a cup of water is a good 
anti-acid for use before and after taking acid 
medicines. Foratooth powder, menthymos, 
prepared chalk and orris root is inexpensive 
and of superior merit. 

To prevent further deposits of tartar, arrest 
the absorption of the alveoli, restore health to 
the gums, disinfect the breath and shield 
the stomach from germinal infection. Use the 
brush twice a day sprinkled with pure menthy- 
mos. Of course the accumulated tartar should 
be first removed. The influence of the first 
set of 20 teeth over the character and durabili- 
ty of the second set of 32 requires that this 
process of protection shall begin before the 
first set has decayed or been removed. 





Professional Baby Slaughter.—An eminent 
physician once said ‘‘Every doctor has to kill 
20 babies before he learns how to use opium.” 
An recent incident brings the remark to 
mind. A babe five days old had a slight diar- 
rhea, not enough to warrant the use ofany but 
the mildest means. It had only four move- 
ments a day, the attending physician (a regu- 
lar graduate of some years’ experience) order- 
ed 12 drops of paregoric. As aresult the baby 
collapsed and died. The moralis: Never give 
opium in any form to a young chil4, nor allow 
your physician to do so except after consulta- 
tion with some other physician of known care- 
fulness. 
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The Book of the Year. 


The secrets Of Health 


How Not to Be Sick and How to Get Well 
from Sickness. 


By S. H. PLATT, 


Late Member of the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Soci- 
ety, The National Eclectic Medical Association, 
and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor, and Author of “ Talks With 
Our Doctor ” and “Our Health 
Adviser,” in this paper. 


Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Ilustrated. 
An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 

A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for the 
People—The latest progress, secrets and prac- 
tices of all schools o healing made avail- 
able forthe common people — Health 
without medicine, nature without 
humbug, common sense without 
folly, science without fraud. 





Just what the mass of people need to know, that they 
may not be sick, or may get well from sickness, is given 
in this book. It is so plainly stated that any person may 

rofit thereby. Unlike all other books for the people 

he Secrets of Health is not confined to any one schoo 
of healing, but _inclades the most successful practices of 
all schools. Utterly opposed to indiscriminate drug 
dosing, the object of the book is to show how, by simple 
and natural methods, health may be preserved or restored 
without doctors’ fees or druggists’ bills, 


How to Live—What to Eat—Home Prevention 


and Treatment of Disease. 


These are the keynotes of the book. Each subdivision 
of these topics, published as a — A T treatise, would 
alone be worth the cost of the book. It proposes to save 
the billion dollars that Edward Atkinson estimates are 
wasted yearly in the United States by bad feeding. It 
proposes to save some of the 50,000 infants that die 
yearly from improper food. It proposes to cut down by 
5 per cent. the expense for doctor and drugs. Yet it 
does not presume to do without the honest and compe- 
tent physician, but to aid his work and lessen the neces- 
sity of calling him, and to take his place when out of 
reach, so far asthe printed page can. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. 


Part I—How to Live, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part Il—Our living machine—the body, its parts 

and their functions fully explained, 48-80 
Part UI—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part IV—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, 93-152 
Part V—Foods and their preparation, their com- 

position, adulterations, how to cook them, 

etc., etc., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 
Part VI—S al treatments for disease, describ- 

ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 

cluding every, oem of water treatment, 268-337 
Part Vil—Care of the Sick. 338-352 
Part VilI—Particular methods for treating cer- 

tain classes of diseases, and special diets, 353-387 
Parr [X—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 

toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 

forms of sickness, etc., 388-545 
Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 546-576 


Every line of this book isto the point. The wheat is 
sifted from the chaff. It contains more actual informa- 
tion than any $10 or $20 medical work published. 
More points that can be made use of than are given in 
any dozen other books. 


What People Think of It. 


Your new book “The Secrets of Health’ is received. I 
rize it very highly. Its directions as to how to live and 
to get well, to say nothing of vast amount of other in- 

formation, make it a most valuable book. 
—H. BICKFORD, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

The Secrets of Health far exceeds anything of the kind 
I have ever read. I would not want to part with it for 
any money, if I could not get another like it. It isa work 
that should be in every home in the land. 

—HENRY BROWN, St. Clair, Pa. 

Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 

Wishing to bring this great book within reach of the 
millions for —— S is Fey oe = —_ it 4 only 
$1.50 tpaid, printed on heavy plate paper. con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, is profusely diustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 

Address all orders to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CONSUMPTION 


To rae Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 








AGENTS $75 4 WEER 


using or selling ACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themot 
ern method, used im all factori s 
to plate new goods. Plates gol'!, 
silver, nickel, etc , on watehes, 
jeweiry, table- ware, bicycles and 
gall metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
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OUR COLUMN OF FON. 


Brown’s Relict. 





‘Does Mr Brown live in that cottage up 


there?” ; ‘ 
“No, he’s dead; but I’m his remains.’ 


Uncle: Well, Joe, have you been right up at 
the head of your class to-day ? 

Joe: Er—well, pretty near. Two fellows 
was home sick with measles, one played hoo- 
key, an’ that left only six boys ahead of me. 


Parson Gibeon (to Brer ’Poleon, who has 
come to secure his services): Only six months 
sense the last, I b’lieve, brer’ ’Poleon? and 
the fothe time, I reckons? 

Brer’ ’Poleon: Hit’s er fack, sah. But bein’ 
ez Tildy is bout ez dade es she’ll ever be, an’ 
sense I hearn dat sermon 0’ yours larse Sun- 
day, bout dere ain’ no marridge nor givin’ in 
marridge in heb’n, I thought I jess as well lose 
no chances. 





The owner of a German menagerie keeps 
caged together a lion, a tiger, a wolf and a 
lamb, which he labels ‘‘the happy family.” 
When asked confidentially how long these an- 
imals had lived together he answered, *‘Ten 
months, but the lamb has to be renewed occa- 
sionally.” 


“By the way, how do you spell your name?” 
inquired a young lady of an old acquaintance, 
taking this way of recalling, without embar- 
rassment, a name that unaccountably escaped 
her recollection. ‘S-m-i-t-h,” he replied, to 
her confusion. 





A French woman once stole a watchfrom a 
friend, and when detected pretended that she 
was merely practising an April-fool joke, bnt 
the judge before whom she was tried failed to 
regard it in that light, and sentenced her to 
prison until April-fool day of the following 
year. 

“But,’’ pleaded the prisoner, ‘‘I only took 
the watch in fun.” 

“‘And that, madam.” said the judge, “‘is why 
I am sending you to prison—it’s an April-fool 
joke I am playing on you.” 


Paddy Kelly walked into the sick room of 
Mickey Dolan. Mickey lay there pale, with 
his eyes closed, and heard Pat exclaim: 
‘*Mickey, it’s ill ye’re looking. Fwat’s the mat- 
ter wid ye?” ‘‘Do ye know that spalpeen av 
widdy O’Brien’s second husband?” asked 
Mickey. “ThatIdo.” ‘He bet me a pound 
to a pint I couldn’t schwaller an igg widout 
breakin’ the shell av it.” “Did ye do it?” 
“T did.” ‘‘Thenfwat’s ailin’ ye?” ‘It’s down 
there,” laying his hand on his stomach. “If I 
jump I’ll break it an’ cut me stummick wid 
the shell. If I kape quiet the thing’ll hatch 
out an’ I'll have a shanghai rooster clawin’ me 
insides.” 


Bobby: Sister will be down in a few min- 
utes, Mr Softly ; she’s upstairs rehearsing. Mr 
Softly (who has come prepared): W-what is 
she rehearsing, B-bobbo ? Bobby I don't 
know, just; but she’s standing in front of the 
mirror and blushing and saying ‘Oh, Mr 
Softly—er—this is so sudden!”’ 








A St Louis paper is responsible for this yarn: 
A man met the village doctor and said: “If 
you happen to be out our way at any time, I 
wish you’d stop and see my wife. She don’t 
seem to be feeling very well.’”” ‘What ails 
her? What are some of her symptoms?” “I 
dunno. This morning, after she’d milked the 


cows, and fed the pigs, and got breakfast for 
the men, and washe 


the dishes, and built a 


AND INFORMATION 


FUN 


fire under the boiler in the washhouse, and 
done a few little jobs around the house, she 
complained of feeling tired-like. I shouldn’t 
wonder if her blood was poor, and I guess she 
needs a dose of medicine.” 





Customer: I want a new hat, but of the 
very latest style. 

Salesman: Please be seated a few minutes, 
madam—the style is just going to change. 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 
A Timely, Valuable Book. 


A PRAcTICAL FLORA FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, by Oliver R. Willis, A M, Ph D, in- 
structor in botany, physics and chemistry in 
the New York military academy. In cloth 
binding, 350 pages. American book company, 
New York. 

This is one of the most valuable additions to 
our list of botanical text-books that has been 
made in many years. Primarily the book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated, two feat- 
ures which commend it on sight. To the stu- 
dent, and especially to the beginner, it will be 
found of very great value. It does not aim to 
be exhaustive, but the author Sas made a care- 
ful selection of the most important fruit-pro- 
ducing trees, shrubs and herbs, including or- 
namental plants, fruits, nuts, medicinal plants, 
and those which furnish the most important 
commercial articles. After the scientific de- 
scription of each plant follows its geography, 
etymology, history use, products and statics. 
The student having examined the plant in this 
way feels that he has received something 
for his work and goes on with renewed ear- 
nestness and activity. The information con- 
nected with the description of each plant, 
while it must necessarily be condensed, is suffi- 
ently full to convey an amount of information 
which is satisfactory. The amount of informa- 
tion concerning plants given in this volume 
has never before been attempted in ‘“‘A Flora.” 
Sold by the Orange Judd company, price by 
mail $1.50. 


New Books on Our Table. 


Proceedings of the 11th annual convention of 
the association of official agricultural chemists, 
held at Washington, Aug 23-25, 1894 ; paper, 
pp 403 ; from the dep’t of agri. 








New Jersey Geology.—Annual report of the 
state geologist of New Jersey for 1893, paper, 
pp 457, an ‘interesting and valuable record of 
the work done by the state geologist, John C. 
Smock. Few states do as thorough and valu- 
able work in this line as does New Jersey. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Utah Agri- 
cultural college experiment station, 8vo cloth, 
pp 275. 


A Year’s Work at Fordhook farm is a beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlet issued by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co, the Philadelphia seedmen, and 
tells in an interesting way much of the routine 
of the business of seed growing and seed test 
ing. Itis sent to their patrons who ask for it 
with their orders. 


The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox, with 
an account of the diseases of the sheep, by 
George Gresswell, with additions on human 
and comparative pathology by Dr Albert 
Gresswell; London, W. H. Allen & Co. This 
is a new and greatly enlarged edition of one of 
the most valuable books of its class, and it 
should be in the hands of every intelligent 
raiser of cattle. I+ is copiously illustrated and 
the author has used rare discretion in the 
character of these, showing clearly to the lay- 
man just what is most needed. 








Grasses of Tennessee, Part 2, from the agri- 
cultural experiment station at Knoxville, is a 
valuable book for the farmer and student. 


The Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ($12 to $22), Funk & Wagnalls company 
New York, London and Toronto. The comple- 
tion of a great dictionary such as the one un- 
der consideration is more than national, it is 
an event of international importance. And es- 
pecially is this the case with this dictionary, a 
fact which cannot but manifest itself to every 
careful observer, who may at the outset have 
been inclined to the opinion that we already 
had dictionaries enough. The Standard has a 











vocabulary of more than 300,000 words, an in- 
crease of 75,000 over that of its most recently 


published competitors. It is said that the sci- 
ence of electricity alone has added about 4000 
words to our list within a comparatively short 
period. The spelling of the Standard has re- 
ceived the careful attention of that eminent 
philologist, Prof F. A. March. Its colored 
plates are conspicuous improvements over any 
yet seen in works of this kind; they rank 
among the finest specimens of the art of the 
lithographer, and they have withal been ap- 
plied to topics where they are obviously al- 
most indispensable. A notable innovation 
will be seen in the department of proper 
names, all of which are arranged in a single 
vocabulary. In this dictionary, when looking 
up a name, it will not be necessary for the per- 
son making the search to know whether the 
name is that of a Greek or a Roman, a charac- 
ter in fiction or an everyday being like him- 
self—all are in one comprehensive list. The 
book is sold only by subscription and is pub- 
lished in one and two-volume editions. 


DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 











How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curois a scien- 
tific cure for the tobacco habit, in all its forms, 
carefully compounded after the formula of an 
eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 
private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 
with 10 per cent. interest. Baco-Curo is not asub- 
stitute, but a scientific cure, that cures without 
the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 
It leaves the system as pure and free from nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROUFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TRE SCIENCE OF LIFE: 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, - 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medicai Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo ; 125 ir-valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiol and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERKVATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION t 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt 0! 
only $1. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct:ief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL: INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass- 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 





